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S.C. Pomeroy and the New England Emigrant 
Aid Company, 1854-1858 
Epocar LAaNasporF 

F the men who appear prominently in the history of Kansas 

territory, few have received less attention by writers on the sub- 
ject than Samuel Clarke Pomeroy, agent of the Massachusetts and 
the New England Emigrant Aid Company, mayor of Atchison, 
United States senator from Kansas. Whatever the reason for this 
neglect, no story of those early years can be complete without a 
rather full account of Pomeroy’s work, for no individual of that 
time was more active in territorial affairs. Particularly in his con- 
nection with the Emigrant Aid Company are Pomeroy’s activities 
important, since no single organization exercised a greater influence 
during the territorial period. 

The first indication of Pomeroy’s interest in Kansas is contained 
in a letter he wrote on July 27, 1854, probably to Edward Everett 
Hale. It is typically Pomeroy in its display of ardent Antislavery 
sentiment and keen interest in business opportunities, a combination 
which was to appear throughout his career. He said that he had 
thought of making an extended tour through the territory— 
with an eye directed particularly to its agricultural and commercial resources. 

. And of acertaining the natural facilities for Water Power. . . . I 
have been anxious to be early upon the ground to occupy some of the best 
points upon the “Pacific R. Road”—which is destined to cross the Territory 
Some where. 

But above all, I am anzious to have the right impetus given to its earrly 
Settlement, that the best principles of our resting fathers may be transplanted 
there! And that thus our untold domain may be saved from the blighting— 
withering—deadning—damning—influence of American Slavery!! 

Pomeroy declared he would be glad to go out in the service of the 
Emigrant Aid Company, as his friends had been urging him to do, if 
he could be of use. He knew nothing of the aims of the company 
except its more general ones, which he found highly commendable, 
but he had written to Eli Thayer, and he would like to have a per- 
sonal conversation with some or all of the officers. 

This letter was written three months after Thayer had received a 
charter for the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Company. An inter- 


1. Papers of the Emigrant Aid Society, Manuscript division, Kansas State Historical 
Society. Hereafter cited “EAP.” 


(227) 
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view was arranged by Hale, negotiations were carried on between 
Pomeroy and the company, and at the fourth weekly meeting of the 
trustees, on August 19, a letter from him was read in which he 
signified his willingness to become an agent. He was present at the 
fifth meeting, a week later, and was formally employed as financial 
agent at a salary of $1,000 a year and “ten percent of the net profits 
of the Company’s sales, and rents collected,” the arrangement to 
continue for three years unless modified or annulled by mutual 
agreement. He was also to be allowed “all necessary travelling ex- 
penses.” The other principal agents, Dr. Charles Robinson and 
Charles Branscomb, received the same salary, but provision for com- 
missions was arranged in a different manner. Robinson was to be 
paid “two & one half percent commissions on all sales and receipts”; 
Branscomb was to be paid the same percentage “on all rents & 
proceeds of sales collected.” 

It is evident from these contracts that each of the agents was 
placed on an individual footing, but the records of the company do 
not indicate specifically the rating of the agents as to authority. 
However, it would seem probable that the intention of the company 
was to place the major burden of responsibility on Pomeroy, inas- 
much as his commission would depend on his ability to turn in a 
net profit. “Proceeds of sales” might be taken to include not only 
sales of real property, but perhaps even of company stock. The 
general term “receipts” could well mean the gross income of the 
company. Rents and sales might be one thing; “collected” sales and 
rents would undoubtedly be another. Furthermore, it is not known 
on what basis the net profits were to be computed. 

Robinson had been employed on August 7 as the general or resi- 
dent agent in Kansas, having previously led the pioneer party to the 
territory for the company; Branscomb’s duties were chiefly to act 
as conductor of subsequent parties. From the beginning of the 
company’s operations Pomeroy was chiefly responsible for business 
dealings in the territory, both Robinson and Branscomb acting in 
advisory or attestant capacities. The letter of instructions to 
Pomeroy, drawn up at the trustees’ meeting on August 26, 1854, 
clearly expresses this. Pomeroy, with the advice and consent of 
either Robinson or Branscomb, was authorized to purchase property 
in Kansas City and Kansas territory to an amount not exceeding 
$40,000. With either of the other agents he was empowered to draw 
on A. A. Lawrence for not more than $10,000, at five days’ sight or 
longer. With the consent of at least one of the other agents he was 
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to purchase not more than six sawmills, a grist mill if necessary, and 
he was to see that “Receiving Houses” were erected. He was to 
keep himself advised in reference to Indian titles to lands, partic- 
ularly near the mouth of the Kansas river; “and in general to at- 
tend to the affairs and interests of the Company.” Furthermore, 
Pomeroy was to be the treasurer of the agents in the territory, and 
as such was to keep a set of books. Deeds to real estate were to be 
in Pomeroy’s name and that of at least one other agent, to hold in 
trust for the company.? In fact, his duties were more nearly those 
of a general business manager than a financial agent. 

The responsibilities confided to the agents and the trust reposed 
in them by the company are further attested by a letter written by 
Amos A. Lawrence of Boston, the treasurer. 

‘ The whole business in Kansas has been confided to the agents sent 
from here. Dr. Robinson, Mr. Pomeroy, who acts as Treasurer, and Mr. 
Branscomb. Before making purchases . . . we expect to be advised by 
them here. But we shall rely on their opinion. . . . Their task is a very 
arduous one, since they will be forced to disoblige many, and they must neces- 
sarily make many enemies: but we think they are honorable men, and will do 
what they consider their duty. Mr. Pomeroy and Dr. Robinson have great 
experience, and they are well known here, as being capable of achieving more 
than most men in the same circumstances. Mr. Branscomb is younger; but 
he is highly spoken of as a gentleman, and as a well read lawyer. . . 3 

How “honorable” these agents actually were is a question which 
has not yet been definitely answered. That they disappointed their 
employers is certain; that they used their connection with the com- 
pany to advance their personal fortunes is the belief of virtually 
every student of the subject. Pomeroy and Robinson were the 
most important agents in the territory and their close codperation 
and mutual respect might be called almost a sine qua non for the 
success of the Aid Company. Yet rancor and jealousy soon arose 
between them. Robinson, who has usually been considered—perhaps 
erroneously—as the chief agent, became jealous of Pomeroy’s pre- 
eminent position in financial and business matters, and eventually, 
in 1856, resigned. Pomeroy continued in the company’s service until 
1860, by which time he was a wealthy man.* 

Certainly Pomeroy’s early record was one that might well win the 
approval of the trustees. According to his own statement he first 

2. ‘Records of Trustees’ Meetings,” v. I, pp. 7, 12, 13-15. If Pomeroy ever kept ade- 


qua records of his business transactions, they are not included among the papers of the 
i t Aid Company deposited with the Kansas State Historical Society. 





8. Lawrence to Dr. John Day of Kansas City, Mo., September 11, 1854, “EAP,” “Copies 
of Letters of Amos A. Lawrence About Kansas Affairs’’ (bound volume of typewritten copies 
in Manuscript division; hereafter cited as ‘“‘Lawrence Letters’). 


4. These points will be discussed in greater detail in the November issue of the Quarterly. 
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became imbued with Antislavery zeal in 1840 when he was twenty- 
four years old. He was then in business as a merchant in South 
Butler, Wayne county, N. Y., having recently moved from Onon- 
daga county where he had been a school teacher and merchant. 
His conversion from a mild interest to an active participation in 
the slavery controversy occurred when he heard a speech by Alvan 
Stewart, a well known Antislavery politician. Pomeroy says that 
soon afterward he called a meeting to organize a county Liberty 
party for Wayne county. Those present, in addition to himself, 
were one Mr. Snow and a livery-stable keeper. They waited an 
hour but no one else appeared. Snow thereupon took the chair, the 
livery-stable man acted as secretary, and Pomeroy made a speech. 
Resolutions were adopted and a county ticket was prepared which 
received eleven votes in a population of twenty thousand. But first 
successes are rare, and he boasted that six years later the Wayne 
county Liberty party carried the election.® 

Soon after the death of his first wife, Miss Annie Pomeroy of 
Onondaga, and her infant child, probably in 1842, Pomeroy returned 
to Southampton, Mass., where he had been born and where his 
early life had been spent, to make a fresh start. He continued his 
political activities, lecturing in schoolhouses, preaching from house 
to house, and making converts to the cause of freedom everywhere. 
From the evidence available his opposition to any increase in slave 
territory was probably the most positive force in his life at that time. 
He helped organize the Free-Soil party in Massachusetts and in the 
campaign of 1843 he worked for Henry Clay, the Whig candidate, in 
opposition to the Democrat, Martin Van Buren, until the publica- 
tion of Clay’s second letter on the question of the annexation of 
Texas. Clay’s declaration that he was not opposed to annexation, 
but should be glad to see it if it could be done by common consent 
and upon just and fair terms was too much for Pomeroy. That 
“painful and killing letter,” he said, “. . . cured me. We were 
making a campaign upon the plank of no more such territory; and 
when our leader surrendered, we bolted and marched to the ranks of 


5. The Anti- Slavery Record of Hon. S. C. Pomer pp. 3-4, in “Kansas Biographical 
Pamphlets,’”’ v. II. Reliable material on Pomeroy’s life la 1854 is almost entirely lacking. 
This om ang 8 was published by the Equal Suffrage Association of the District of Columbia 
(Washington, D. C., 1866), obviously in support of Pomeroy’s campaign for reélection to the 
United States senate. As such it is factually unreliable, although it is taken over almost 
verbatim for the biographical sketch of Pomeroy by L. P. Brockett in Men of Our Day 
Cure, 1868), pp. 425- — See, also, National yrereeene of American Biography, 

XII, p. 69; Dictionary of A |; ‘Biography, v. XV, p. 54; Biographical Directory of 
the American Congress, Tn14- 1927, p. 1421; and Wm. E. Connelley, A Standard History of 
Kansas and Kansans (New York and Chicago, 1918), v. III, p. 1219. 
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Hon. James G. Birney, and polled votes enough to defeat the man we 
would not elect.” ® 

In 1844 Pomeroy was nominated for the Massachusetts legis- 
lature by the new Free-Soil party at Southampton and received 
eleven votes. He was a candidate for eight successive years, and 
finally, in 1852, was elected to the house of representatives over both 
the Whig and Democratic candidates.‘ In the legislature he con- 
tinued his fight against slavery. Being in Washington one day 
shortly after President Pierce had signed the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
he called upon the President and is reported to have exclaimed: 
Sir! this measure which has passed is not the triumph you suppose. It does 
not end, but only commences hostilities. Slavery is victorious in Congress, 
but it has not yet triumphed among the people. Your victory is but an ad- 
journment of the question from the halls of legislation at Washington to the 
open prairies of the freedom-loving West; and there, sir, we shall beat you, 
depend upon it! § 


Pomeroy’s brief career in Massachusetts politics was perhaps in 
some degree responsible for his subsequent connection with the New 
England Emigrant Aid Company. Eli Thayer, of Worcester, founder 
of the company, was also a politician, serving in the house of repre- 


sentatives in 1853 and 1854, and it seems likely that he and Pomeroy 
were acquainted before Pomeroy became an agent. 

No time was wasted after his employment by the company. The 
second party of emigrants sent out by the Aid Company, traveling 
from Boston under the leadership of Pomeroy and Robinson, ar- 
rived in Kansas City on September 6, 1854. They remained there 
for several days while horses and supplies were purchased; then they 
made a three-day trek across the territory to the Wakarusa where 
they found the camp of the first party, which had left Boston in 
July. The two agents decided next day to build their city there. 
A settler named Clark Stearns had already preémpted the location 
and to avoid the possibility of trouble later Pomeroy bought his 
claim for $500 in gold. This was an enormous sum when all the land 
around might have been had for nothing, but there is no record of any 
objection to the purchase.® 

A town association was formed and the first meeting was held on 


6. “The Times of War and Reconstruction : Reminiscences of Hon. 8. C. Pomeroy,’ ir. 
“Kansas Biographical Scrap Book,” ‘‘P,” v. VI, pp. 149-150. Hereafter cited ‘ Ra mae ’ 
These reminiscences, written in 1886- 1887 when Pomeroy was living in Washington, D. C., 
and printed in an unidentified newspaper, are filled with inaccuracies and cannot be entirely 
relied upon. 

7. Ibid., p. 150. Anti-Slavery Record, p. 4. The Massachusetts Register, 1852, p. 319. 

8. Anti-Slavery Record, pp. 6-7. 

9. ‘“‘Reminiscences,”’ p. 153. 
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October 1. It was decided to name the town Lawrence in honor of 
Amos A. Lawrence of Boston, the treasurer of the Aid Company. 
The main street had already been laid out by A. D. Searle, who, 
Pomeroy says, had been his “school-boy” in Massachusetts, along 
a line surveyed due north and south. This became Massachusetts 
street; fifty-foot lots were marked off and each man in the party 
was given one.!® 

Pomeroy’s first task was the erection of a sawmill to cut lumber 
for houses.1! Also, in his capacity as financial agent he purchased 
the Union hotel in Kansas City for $10,000, giving a draft on Treas- 
urer Lawrence for the money. This hotel, which was to be used to 
receive emigrants en route to Kansas, was placed under the manage- 
ment of a Mr. Morgan of Massachusetts.!* 

In October Gov. Andrew H. Reeder and other territorial officials 
visited Lawrence and were formally received by the settlers. Pome- 
roy was designated to make the speech of welcome, which he did in 
his customary pious, pompous style, and Reeder replied pleasantly.?* 
A public dinner was held at one o’clock at which Pomeroy presided 
“with the most perfect ease and dignity.” Numerous toasts and 
lengthy responses after the fluent manner of the 1850’s concluded 
the banquet, and the governor was escorted to the top of Mount 
Oread to look over the new domain. He was impressed, his hosts 
were pleased, and conditions augured well for the Free-State cause.1* 

During October and the early part of November several parties 
pushed on up the Kaw valley. Pomeroy’s statement that he ac- 
companied the parties founding Topeka and Manhattan is not borne 
out by other accounts. Early in December Doctor Robinson, acting 
for the Aid Company, assisted in forming a town corporation and in 
laying out a town which became Topeka. It is possible that Pome- 
roy, as he claims,’® had previously traveled up the Kansas river to 
select this site, but his name does not appear in accounts of Topeka’s 
early history.* And although he did travel through the central part 


10. Ibid., pp. 153-154. ‘“‘EAP,” copy from original documents kept by a member of the 
first Massachusetts company, and from the minutes of the meetings of the old Lawrence 
Association. The Aid Company was to receive one fourth of the lots. 

11. ‘Reminiscences,’ pp. 106-108, 154. He assisted also in the formation of a Con- 
gregational church. 

12. Ibid., pp. 152-153. 

13. Ibid., pp. 106-107. Pomeroy quotes from oe speech as reported by Samuel F. Tap- 
pan, a Boston Abolitionist. See following footnote 

14. Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, January 13, ‘1855. Letter to the editor of the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Enterprise by 8S. F. Tappan, Jr. 

“‘Reminiscences,’’ pp. 109-110. 

, F. W. Giles, Thirty Years in Topeka, pp. 21-22. Also Herald of sroetre, Janu- 
ary 13, 1885. C. K. Holliday to John Armstrong, November 26, 1883, in “C. K. Holliday 
Collection,’ ” in answer to remarks made by Giles at a meeting of old settlers in celebration 
of the twenty -eighth anniversary of the founding of Topeka, in Topeka Daily Commonwealth, 
Decem| 6, 1882. 
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of the state exploring the region of the Smoky Hill and Republican 
it is unlikely that he accompanied the party which located the town 
of Manhattan, some sixty miles up the river from Topeka."* 

These activities were in accordance with the expressed views of 
the company officials, particularly Doctor Webb, the secretary, who 
favored the establishment of several towns rather than a con- 
centration of forces at one place. Webb wrote: 


My idea has always been, that it was not well to concentrate our people in 
one locality. It is desirable that New England principles and New England 
influences should pervade the whole Territory; this can only be effected by 
wise foresight and judicious management. Dot Kansas with New England 
settlements, and no matter how heterogeneous the great living mass which 
flows into the Territory may be, it will all eventually be moulded into a 
symmetrical form, and the benefits resulting therefrom will be such that gener- 
ations yet to come will bless the memory of those thro’ whose efforts the boon 
of freedom, knowledge and pure & undefiled religion were secured for them 
and their posterity.18 


The settlers at Lawrence were very slow in building permanent 
homes for themselves, partly because of the scarcity of lumber, 
since a large portion of the timber lands had been claimed by Mis- 


sourians,!® but chiefly because the Aid Company’s sawmill was not 
operating until November.”® In any event, as late as November 
many of those who first went out were still living in tents; and one 
emigrant arriving at Lawrence in late autumn was surprised to find 
that the town of which he had heard so much, whose progress was 
reported to be so rapid, consisted of one log cabin, one shake house 
and numerous objects which he first took for haystacks but which 
proved to be hay houses. One of the finest houses in Lawrence, as 
described on December 3, was an earth-floored hut about fourteen 
feet long consisting of a framework of rough poles covered with a 
layer of brush upon which was a layer of sod and finished on the 
outside with a covering of prairie grass.24_ Fortunately the winter 
was not severe or casualties among the settlers might have been 
numerous. 

This chaotic condition only reflected the situation of the company. 
Although Webb wrote to Robinson on November 20 that “the 
Trustees have abundant reason to be fully satisfied with the manner 


17. Isaac T. Goodnow, ‘Personal Reminiscences and Kansas Emigration, 1855,’’ in Kansas 
Historical Collections, v. IV, pp. 246 ff. 

18. Webb to Pomeroy, October 80, 1854, in “EAP,” “Webb Letter Books.” 

19. Cf., J. C. Malin, “The Proslavery Background of the Kansas Struggle,” in The 
aT Valley Historical Review, v. X, p. 294. See Herald of Freedom, January 6 and 

1855 

20. Letter from 8. F. Tappan, Jr., November 25, in “EAP,” ‘“‘Records of Trustees’ Meet- 
a v. I, p. 54. Cf., letter from Robinson, December 6, in ‘ibid., p. 58. 

Herald of Freedom, January 6, 1855. Webb to Pomesey, November 6, 1854, in 

“BAP.” “Webb Letter Books.” 
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in which both you and Mr. Pomeroy have filled your agencies; and 
are aware that our present enviable position is attributable in no 
small degree to your untiring energy, industry, and zeal . . . ,””* 
in point of fact the position of the company was precarious. Money 
was coming in very slowly; no one knew the real value of the com- 
pany’s stock and many persons in the East gave money much in the 
spirit of charity toward a worthy cause. It was essential that this 
feeling be altered if the company’s plan to proceed on a business 
basis was to succeed. 

On November 16 Pomeroy was again in Boston. He spoke with 
Secretary Webb, to whom he gave “a highly satisfactory account of 
the condition and prospect of affairs at Lawrence. . . .”?% Webb 
reported to Treasurer Lawrence that Pomeroy spoke very highly 
of the company stock, which he considered worth double its cost, 
and Lawrence, upon whom rested the whole task of financing, was 
much encouraged. Writing to Robinson, he said: 

This last will help us very much. Heretofore we have been able only to sur- 
mise; and the subscriptions to stock have been made very much as though 


they were donations. Now that the belief has become pretty common here 
that Kansas will be a free state, the subscription has dragged very heavy. 


24 

Pomeroy remained in the East for more than a month. He at- 
tended trustees’ meetings on November 22 and again on December 
23, just before he left for the territory. He addressed a meeting of 
the stockholders on November 28, conferred with the trustees on 
other occasions, and traveled through New England addressing meet- 
ings and holding conferences with interested parties at Providence, 
New Bedford and Salem, Concord, and Portland.» The purpose 
of the tour, of course, was to persuade prospective investors that 
the company was proceeding on a sound business basis with excel- 
lent chances of showing a profit and that the stock was therefore a 
good investment. Whether Pomeroy was successful is doubtful; 
indeed, it seems clear from events immediately following that little 
or no result was achieved. 

He was accompanied on the return trip by Shalor W. Eldridge, of 
Southampton, a friend since boyhood, who had leased the Kansas 
City hotel and was now preparing to take over its active manage- 

22. Ibid. 


23. Webb to Robinson, November 20, 1854, in ibid. 


24. Lawrence to Robinson, November 21, in “EAP,” “‘Lawrence Letters.” C/., same to 
Pomeroy, September 29: “. . . Money comes in very slowly, and there is, hardly’ anything 
on hand to meet your drafts, now expected; but they shall be paid. 

25. Webb to Robinson, November 20 and December 21, 1854, in “BAP,” “Webb Letter 
Books.”” Also “EAP,” “Records of Trustees’ Meetings,”’ v. I, pp. 45-47, 60. 
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ment.2® They reached Kansas City early in January, 1855, and 
Pomeroy went at once into the territory where he began the task of 
putting up a sawmill at Topeka and getting his accounts in order. 
During the next month building was also carried on at Lawrence, 
despite the inadequacy of the single mill ;?7 and Pomeroy was busy 
besides in trying to arrange title and prepare a new townsite for 
settlement.** 

Doctor Robinson went east in February and did not return until 
the next month. In his absence difficulties which had arisen over” 
claims to the townsite of Lawrence were compromised, and in 
Robinson’s opinion the Aid Company suffered unnecessarily in the 
transaction. He charges Pomeroy with responsibility in the matter 
and implies that the financial agent had a hand in the mutilation of 
South Park in Lawrence. The town had originally been platted to 
include a park two blocks square but about this time was altered by 
cutting off a strip of land half a block wide on each side of the park, 
dividing this strip into lots, and distributing the lots to the “spoils- 
men.” 7° Whether Pomeroy was concerned in the deal is not proven; 
in fact this story of Robinson’s is the only mention of the matter 
known to the writer. 

In March the Emigrant Aid Company entered a period of financial 
crisis. Virtually no money was being received and expenses were 
heavy. It appeared, wrote Treasurer Lawrence, that “the whole 
fabric must come down withacrash . . . unless we have energy 
enough to avert it.” Pomeroy, he went on, must be instructed to 
suspend all operations and to discharge all workmen unless the 
company could obtain funds to finance him. Since Lawrence was 
the chief financial supporter of the company he spoke with authority. 
By the beginning of March he had advanced $7,000, all of which 
was borrowed money, and could see no point in going on unless he 
was prepared to “carry the thing through with 30 to $50m; which is 
out of the question.” *° 


26. S. W. Eldridge, ‘‘Recollections of Early Days in Kansas,” Publications of the Kansas 
State Historical Society (Topeka, 1920), v. II, p. 13. Also Herald of Freedom, January 27, 
1855. 

27. Pomeroy to trustees, January 30, 1855, in “EAP,” “‘Records of Trustees’ Meetings,” 
p. 66. Pomeroy to executive committee, February 16, in “Records of the Executive Com- 
mittee,’ v. I, p. 77. The Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Company had been reorganized as 
the New England Emigrant Aid Company, and on March 5, 1855, five men were chosen to 
constitute an executive committee, replacing the three trustees. The committee's first weekly 
meeting was held on March 10. Records of the meetings are continued in the same volume 
which was used by the trustees. 

28. Pomeroy to executive committee, February 16, ibid., pp. 77-78. Same to James 
Blood, February 3, in “Blood Papers.’’ 

29. Charles Robinson, The Kansas Conflict (New York, 1892), p. 88. The change in the 
park is recorded on the - of Lawrence. 


30. Lawrence to J. M. S. Williams, March 2, in “EAP,” “Lawrence Letters.” 
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Pomeroy during this period was of little assistance in reducing ex- 
penditures. On February 16 he wrote that he had secured the “ ‘Fish 
Crossing,’ now called the Wakarusa,” on terms whereby the com- 
pany would receive 320 acres of timberland and half the townsite in 
that vicinity ;31 and in March he took an option on 1,280 acres of 
exceptionally good timber land opposite Topeka, only awaiting orders 
from Boston to secure a long-term lease.52_ These transactions were 
excellent from every standpoint but one—how were they to be 

‘financed? Furthermore Pomeroy was overdrawn about $7,000 and 
needed still more money.** 

At a meeting of the executive committee on April 18, it was 
agreed that Pomeroy must be afforded temporary financial relief 
if it was at all possible and he was authorized to draw immediately 
for the balance of the $10,000 already appropriated to meet the 
outstanding indebtedness incurred by him in the company’s be- 
half.34 The treasurer, whose reply to this vote was read at the next 
meeting on April 21, refused pointblank to accept the instructions. 
“Passing votes,” he said, “will not put money in the Treasury nor 
make up deficiencies.” ** Yet only three days before in what ap- 
pears a most contradictory humor he had written a letter of en- 
couragement to Pomeroy in which he said: 

You have had a trying time. It is worth a good deal to a man to have his 
“pluck” tried: he is worth more in the estimation of others, if he stands the 
trial, and he is worth more to the world; and besides he feels better satisfied 
himself to know that what is in him is good stuff. 

Do not fear to buy the Kaw lands freely for the company. The company 


needs something to make money with, more than the Trustees or outsiders. 
. I will pay an overdraft on that. 


This, too, despite the fact that stock subscriptions “have almost 
ceased . . .,”3° and that the executive committee, when Pome- 
roy suggested that investments in Wyandotte claims would be 
highly desirable, could only reply that the company was not in a 
position to invest in them, no matter how desirable they might be, to 
any greater extent than was necessary to guarantee the rights to the 
Lawrence property.** 


31. “EAP,” “Records of the Exec. Comm.,” v. I, pp. 77-78. Pomeroy had secured this 
site, about twelve miles from Lawrence, from Pascal ‘ and Charles Fish. He expected to call 
the town Wakarusa, and contemplated locating his office there. Seopaty the town was 
never settled. Pomeroy to James Blood, February 3, in “Blood Pape 


. “BAP,” “Records of Exec. Comm.,” v. I, p. 84. 

. Ibid., p. 80. 

. Ibid., pp. 110-111. 

. Ibid., p. 1138. 

. Lawrence to Pomeroy, April 18, in “EAP,” ‘Lawrence Letters.” 


Executive committee meeting of Am 28, in “Records of Exec. Comm..,’ I, pp. 
119-120. It was voted that Pomeroy and Webb might make any personal a in the 
claims that they desired, if they were not inconsistent with the interests of the company. 
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Suspecting, perhaps, that the company’s precarious situation was 
in some degree his fault, Pomeroy wrote to Webb on April 1 to say 
that he was willing to resign if it was desired. The secretary replied 
that not a single member of the executive committee wished him to 
do so; that on the contrary every one recognized his ability and 
sincerity and fully realized “how much the success of our efforts, and 
the prosperity of our business operations depend upon your con- 
tinuing in the agency which you have thus far so ably and faithfully 
managed.” ** At the same time, Webb went on, the committee did 
not want Pomeroy to neglect his private interests, which would be 
unnecessary and unwise. 

An election for members of the territorial council and house of 
representatives which was held on March 30, 1855—in which 
Pomeroy received one vote for representative—resulted in a victory 
for the Proslavery forces.*® Contemporaneous accounts are filled 
with stories of illegal voting and of intimidation and violence at the 
polls.4° Several protests were made and Governor Reeder ordered 
special elections held in certain districts on May 22.41 The Mis- 
sourians were outraged; the Brunswicker, of Brunswick, Mo., saying 
of Reeder, “This infernal scoundrel will have to be hemped yet.” 4? 
The slavery men disregarded the supplementary elections, since they 
already held a majority of the seats, and refused to recognize the 
Antislavery representatives who were elected.** 

During this exciting period—in fact, throughout April and May 
—Pomeroy appears to have been occupied chiefly with getting the 
sawmill at Topeka in running order, settling more definitely the 
title to Lawrence, and making a tour of inspection through the 
Neosho country.** He was interested also in a riot at Parkville, 
Mo., where in April a mob destroyed the Parkville Luminary, an 
Antislavery newspaper published by George S. Parks. Pomeroy 


88. Webb to Pomeroy, April 23, in “Webb Letter Books.” 


: Minutes of Governor Reeder,” in Kansas Historical Collections, v. III, 
Pp. 260-26 

40. Cf., John H. Gihon Gove and Kansas . With a Complete History of the 
Territory Until July, 1857 (Philadel ae. 36 Rawal 35; John N. Holloway, History of Kansas 
From the First Exploration of the ‘alley to Its Admission Into the Union (La- 
fayette, _ Sey 20 pp. 189-153; waa A. Philips The Conquest of Kansas, by Missouri 
and Her 7. 1856), pp. 70-82. , Webb to Pomeroy, April 23, in “Webb 
Letter Boma ” p. 184. 


41. Gihon, op. cit., p. 35. “Executive Minutes,’ Kansas Historical Collections, v. Ill, 
Pp. 262-276. C.. Robinson to E. E. Hale, Lawrence, April 9, 1855, in correspondence, 


42. Gihon, op. cit., p. 40. Phillips, op. cit., p. 86. Pomeroy wrote that Reeder defied the 
threats of the Missourians and “‘stood up like a man.”—National Era, Washington, May 3, 
1855. 

43. Malin, loc. cit., p. 297, after an investigation of the election in Lawrence precinct, 
notes that accounts are contradictory. Free-State claims of violence are difficult to sub- 
stantiate, while failure to provide Teor legal definitions of the qualifications for voting 
makes any exact measurement of the illegal votes impossible. 


44. Webb te Pomeroy, May 14 and 18, 1855, ‘‘Webb Letter Books.” 
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wrote to encourage the editor. “We are all for you,” he said, 
“heart, soul, and purse. If you want anything just let us know 
it. . . . In consequences of that mob, I can raise you 1,000 
new subscribers. One more sack will be worth to you $10,000. 
There is a good time coming this side of heaven.” *® On May 4 in 
a letter to the executive committee he wrote that the Missourians 
had threatened to hang Parks and himself and to burn the com- 
pany’s hotel. Parks was leaving for Illinois, supposedly to get 
legal advice from Stephen A. Douglas, and Pomeroy himself went 
east the last of the month.** 

He spent June and the greater part of July in Boston and the 
New England states, speaking at the first annual meeting of the 
company on June 1, at several meetings of the executive committee, 
and at other gatherings at various points.47 This again was a 
money-raising tour, but although several thousand dollars in stock 
subscriptions were secured it resulted rather in pledges and assur- 
ances of future interest than in immediate financial assistance.** 
The fortunes of the company were again at dangerously low ebb.*® 
Robinson, working alone in Kansas, wrote that he was badly in need 
of money. Work was proceeding rapidly on the company’s new 
hotel at Lawrence, expenses had been heavy, and the workmen 
would soon be asking for their wages. Pomeroy knew the situation 
and had taken $300 in drafts with him which he was to cash in 
Kansas City and forward to Robinson, but the money had never 
been received. Nearly $5,000 was needed at once. Robinson be- 
lieved that all this was Pomeroy’s fault, though he added: 

However, I am not disposed to censure or find fault except good naturedly 
for I can make great allowances for his apparently forgetting Kansas money 
matters here, while he is so busily engaged in providing for the future.50 

Meantime in the territory storm clouds were gathering. The Kan- 
sas legislative assembly had met at Pawnee City on July 2, thwarted 
Governor Reeder by moving to Shawnee mission, and there enacted 
the now famous “bogus laws” and slave code. The result was to 
undermine the confidence of the Free-State groups and lead them to 

45. Pomeroy to Parks, April 24, in “Pomeroy Papers.” 

46. “EAP,” “Records of the Exec. Comm.,” v. I, p. 128. See, also, Herald of Freedom, 
April 21, 1855. 

47. “EAP,” “Records of the Exec. Comm.,” v. I, pp. 148, 144, 146, 155, 158, 163. Law- 
rence to Robinson, July 10, in “Lawrence Letters.” “Webb Scrap Books,” v. IV, p. 209; 
clipping from Hampshire Gazette, Northampton, July 10, 1855. 

48. “EAP,” “Records of the Exec. Comm.,” v. I (meetings of June 30 and July 21), 
we = ‘tee, treasurer’s report at the coauel meeting showed a balance on hand of only 


$344.33.—“EAP,” “Records of Annual Meetings. 
50. Robinson to Webb, Lawrence, Peg 24, 1855, in correspondence, “EAP.” 
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feel that peaceful penetration would not be successful. Treasurer 
Lawrence, in a letter to Webb dated July 20, remarked that the 
crisis was approaching in Kansas and that Robinson was the man to 
meet it. 


That a revolution must take place in Kansas is certain, if that can be called 
a revolution which is only an overthrow of usurpation. If Pomeroy were there 
now to wake up the energy of the people, and prepare them for resistance to 
Missouri rule, with Robinson’to lead the advance guard, when the time for 
action comes, then we might expect to see the free state banner waving over 
the Territory before long. . . 5! 

In a letter to Robinson of the same date Lawrence expressed the 
wish that Pomeroy were there in the territory to help.®? 

Pomeroy did reach Kansas probably in the second week of August 
in time to participate in the first Free-State convention which met at 
Lawrence on August 14 and 15 and make a “neat, well-prepared 
speech, interspersed with some beautiful, appropriate quotations of 
poetry, and which was delivered in a very agreeable manner.” ** He 
was opposed to the action of the convention in repudiating the terri- 
torial legislature and ordering an election of delegates to a consti- 
tutional convention, because he believed it premature and preferred 
to hear the wishes of the new governor before taking any revolu- 


tionary step.5* He is quoted in the Herald of Freedom as saying in 
the debate: 


Let us not embarrass the new powers. I believe there is yet light, 
though all now is dark as night. I have just come from the East, and have 
travelled through the free West, and I know that a determined and firm course 
will meet with the support of every freeman in the nation, and many of the 
best men of the South. There is a way to redeem our Territory, and I be- 
lieve it can be done. The Grecian fable tells us that Justice can sleep, and 
Equity lie napping on the couch of time—but we deceive ourselves if we think, 
on her waking, she will be affrighted back to her native heaven. Those men 
now in power, by foreign votes, 

“Dressed in a little brief authority, 
Play fantastic tricks before high heaven.” 55 


51. “Lawrence Letters.” Leaders of both sides felt that violence was inevitable. C/., 
the letter written later in the same year by the Proslavery partisan, Sen. David R. Atchison 
of Missouri: “. . . I do not see how we are to avoid civil war: come it will. Twelve 
months will not elapse before war—civil war of the fiercest kind will be upon us. = 
—Quoted by Malin, loc. cit., p. 300. 

52. “Lawrence Letters.” 

53. Isaac T. Goodnow, “Personal Reminiscences and Kansas Emigration, 1855," in Kansas 
Historical Collections, v. 1V, p. 252. 

54. Cf., Charles Robinson, The Kansas Conflict (New York, 1892), pp. 169-170. Reeder 
had been removed from office and Daniel Woodson, secretary of the territory, was acting 
governor until the arrival of the new appointee, Wilson Shannon of Ohio. 

55. Herald of Freedom, August 18. Also John Speer, Life of General James H. Lane, 
“The Liberator of Kansas’ (Garden City, 1896), pp. 39-40. Speer says (p. 41): ‘‘General 
Pomeroy, a man of talent, . . . stood aghast at the temerity of that brave assembly 
. . .” in defying the legislature. 
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A second convention met at Big Springs on September 5, and be- 
fore adjourning provided that another meeting should be held two 
weeks later at Topeka. In the interim Pomeroy took to the stump 
in behalf of the Free-State party and to agitate further against 
Missouri domination of Kansas politics. In a long letter written on 
September 15 he said he was leaving that day to visit all the princi- 
pal settlements and speak for “Reeder & freedom,” that he had 
written and memorized the best set of speeches he had ever made, 
and, he continued,“. . . if Governor Shannon wants to send any 
man to prison for uttering his sentiments—I am ready!!!"°* He ex- 
pected to make his first speech at Lawrence in the presence of Shan- 
non, ex-Governor Reeder, and all the present and former members of 
the territorial judiciary. 

Pomeroy evidently was feeling strongly at this time. This letter 
is one of the most passionate in his extant correspondence, and 
shows that his desire to proceed moderately, expressed only a month 
before at the Lawrence convention, had completely vanished. He 
wrote: 


Today .. . is the first day that it has been a crime to say “A Man 
has no right to hold a Slave in this territory.” And I shall say so, in the most 
earnest & emphatic manner, in the face of Governor Shannon & the officers 
of the Law. And I shall say any and every thing else I chose [sic] to say. I 
have written my speeches and committed them, and I know what I shall say. 
Every sentence has been weighed & guarded. If I am molested I shall pub- 
lish the whole speech—so the country may know what I did say—and decide 
if there are any guarantees in the Constitution, or any virtue in the people to 
afford me protection. General Whitfield5? is stumping the territory. Conway 
& myself have agreed to meet him at a few points and see if he can defend 
his position. 

I have been for putting off the motion to form a State Constitution for the 
present. But I can see no other way out of our troubles. If this Legislation 
is put aside and a new Territorial Legislature chosen, we have no security but 
the same thing will be tried over again. And with a president who will eat 
his own words every three months, what can we expect! We can form and 
adopt a Free-State Constitution if we are not molested by Missourians! by a 
vote of more than 4 to one. . . . My faith has never faltered for an hour 
in the ultimate success of our cause. The only great matter of pressing interest 
now is, when is the more favorable time to strike for a State Government. We 
shall have no government until we have a State Government. , 

Hasten up the emigration. Write me about funds. I want to know the 
prospect, so I can calculate accordingly. I shall never meet with embarrass- 
ment if I can know what to depend upon, for I will not spend money before 
we get it.58 

56. Correspondence, “EAP.” 


57. Whitfield was the Proslavery candidate for territorial delegate to congress. 
58. Correspondence, “EAP.” Letter cited in Footnote No. 56. 
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Two days later Pomeroy wrote to J. M. 8. Williams, a member 
of the executive committee, to ask his opinion and advice about the 
Kansas political situation. He wrote that Governor Shannon ap- 
parently was a supporter of the Proslavery party, that he had in- 
sulted Governor Reeder in his first speech, and had “since said & 
done miserable foolish things, for a Governor, or anyone else!” 
Pomeroy stressed the dependence of the Free-State group in Kansas 
upon Northern support and particularly upon sympathy and ap- 
proval in what they might undertake. They had already, he said, 
appointed a time for an election and for sending a memorial to con- 
gress explaining their reasons for revolting against the legal terri- 
torial legislature. They were going to elect Reeder as their delegate 
to congress to contest Whitfield’s seat and thus bring the whole 
matter before congress. Next they planned to call a convention of 
delegates to form a state constitution and then to organize a code 
of laws, elect state officers, and “knock at the door of congress for 
admission, by the middle of March next.” Several objections might, 
and probably would be made to admission into the union at that 
time: that the population was too small, that admission would be 
hasty and premature, and that the petitioning convention was not 
called by or in conformity to the legislature and the order of the 
governor. Also, party politicians would want Kansas to “stay out 
for capital in presidential Election.” Against these objections Pome- 
roy argued that the population was as large as that of either Michi- 
gan or Florida when they were admitted and promised to outstrip 
both under a Free-State constitution; that whether admission would 
be too hasty must be judged by the unusual circumstances of the 
case, since the Free-State men felt they could not respect the exist- 
ing legislature and its acts and saw no better prospects under terri- 
torial government; and finally, that whether the convention was 
legally called would depend entirely on the view taken of the Pro- 
slavery legislature. 

Implying the hope that the political parties of the North would 
codperate in support of the plan, he said: 

The Free-Soilers & Whigs ought not to be over anxious who wins, if freedom 
is secured. . . . You know I’ve had but one sentiment—that with our 
efforts continued Kansas was sure for freedom. I now see it clearer than ever. 
I think of the true settlers we stand as 4 to 1. You think I am too sanguine. 


Well, may be—one thing; we will soon get the quarrel into Congress and be- 
fore the country. If so, we shall have a little relief. . . 59 


59. “EAP,” correspondence. 
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The plan was carried out at the convention which met at Topeka 
on September 19. An executive committee was appointed and an 
election to choose delegates to a constitutional convention was or- 
dered held on October 9. On October 1 Whitfield was chosen to rep- 
resent the opposition—the legal government—in the election held 
under the auspices of the “bogus legislature,” and the Free-State 
election following selected Reeder, as Pomeroy had predicted. 

In a letter to Pomeroy dated September 22 A. A. Lawrence ex- 
pressed his approval of the plan to press for admission and said he 
believed the shortest and best method of obtaining an opinion of the 
plan was to see that both parties in the territory elected congres- 
sional delegates who represented the feelings of the two great parties 
in the East—that is, Proslavery and Antislavery.°° This those 
delegates, Whitfield and Reeder, plainly did. Each party in the 
territory, of course, ignored the other’s election. 

The constitutional convention assembled at Topeka on October 23 
and framed a proposed state constitution. This was submitted to 
a referendum on December 15 and the constitution was ratified 
almost unanimously." Following this, on December 22, a caucus 
meeting in Lawrence nominated Doctor Robinson for governor.® 
During the same period the leaders of the Free-State party were 
attempting to rally support throughout the territory for the struggle 
which everyone felt was approaching. 

In fact, on November 21 the spark had been touched off by the 
well publicized murder of the Free-State settler Dow and the sub- 
sequent arrest of his friend Branson for uttering too many threats of 
revenge. The swift movement of events during the next two weeks, 
though bloodless and inconclusive, have been glorified as the “Waka- 
rusa War,” and by at least one writer as the beginning of the 
Civil War. 

Pomeroy at this time was making frequent trips to Kansas City, 
presumably on Aid Company business. On December 5 he was in 
Lawrence where he reported that he had been attacked at Westport 
but had frightened away his assailants with his pistol, and later on 
the same journey had escaped another band of ruffians only by 

60. “EAP,” “Lawrence Letters,” p. 98. 

61. Pomeroy, ‘“‘Reminiscences,” p. 114. 


m4 Gihon, op. cit., p. 44. 


This statement is an assumption based on the entry for December 8, in the diary of 

Mr Asahel G. Allen, of near Fort Riley. A circular from Lawrence had been received, she 

wrote, signed by ‘ ‘Dr. Roberson and others,”” and asking help in defending their . <4 “A 

collision a mores at Lawrence.”” (The diary is in the possession of the Kansas State His- 
ica iety 
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fording the river three times. The Proslavery men in Kansas 
City were bitterly opposed to the Emigrant Aid Company and its 
work. Pomeroy, probably because he was better known to them 
than the other agents, was the chief object of their hatred. 

The mobilization of a Proslavery “army” at Franklin, a village 
about three miles southeast of Lawrence, occasioned the Free 
Staters great concern. It was believed that the Missourians if they 
did not actually attack Lawrence would besiege the town and at- 
tempt to starve the residents into surrender.®* Word must be sent 
to Washington and Pomeroy volunteered to carry the message. 

He planned his route through Iowa, by way of Kansas City, and 
decided to disguise himself by becoming the Rev. Moses Brown, a 
Baptist clergyman attempting to raise funds for the Indian mission.** 
However, the scheme failed. He was arrested in the Delaware re- 
serve by a Proslavery party and taken to the camp at Franklin 
where he was held prisoner several days until the “war” was 
ended.** 

The treaty of Lawrence, signed on December 9 by Governor 
Shannon and the Free-State leaders, restored peace temporarily. 
The prisoners at Franklin were released and partisans of both sides 
“broke bread” at Lawrence where the women had spent an entire 
morning preparing food. High feeling, of course, could not so easily 
be dissipated and considerable antagonism was shown, particularly 
toward Sheriff Jones, the only Missourian present. However, the 
meeting passed without accident. 

Both sides realized that the truce effected by the treaty could not 
last. Senator Atchison, one of the most influential among the Pro- 
slavery party, had codperated in the adjustment, but believed that 
war would come within a year. He said the men of the border 
counties in Missouri were prepared and he appealed to the Southern 
states for more men and arms.”® At the same time, December 9, on 
behalf of the Free-State party the executive committee of the To- 
peka government sent five delegates to the East “to urge the cause of 
Kansas upon the people.” Seven additional representatives sent 


65. (Mrs. Hannah A. Ropes], Siz Months in Kansas. By a Lady. (Boston, 1856), pp. 
131-133. This melodramatic story is generally corroborated by Phillips, op. cit., pp. 199-202, 
= Sara T. D. Robinson, “The Wakarusa War,” in Kansas Historical Collections, v. X, pp. 
465-466. 

66. Sarah Robinson, loc. cit., p. 466. 

67. ‘‘Reminiscences,”” pp. 100-101, 113; Ropes, op. cit., p. 132; Phillips, op. cit., p. 229; 
Holloway, op. cit., p. 241. 

68. G. Douglas Brewerton, The War in Kansas . . . (New York, 1856), pp. 81-86. 

69. [Ropes], op. cit., pp. 142-146. 

70. “Reminiscences,” p. 114. C/., Malin, loc. cit., pp. 299-301. 
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east on January 16, 1856, were instructed not to ask for contribu- 
tions of money, but to urge the creation of a fund by the citizens of 
the various states to be used in defending the Free-Soilers “against 
foreign invasion” and in protecting their “lives and property from 
lawless depredations.” ™ 

Pomeroy described the war as a glorious triumph for the Free 
Staters, since Shannon had sent the government troops back to 
Missouri and had legalized all the acts of the Lawrence men. But 
he admitted that the war had cost the Free-State party more than 
$20,000 and appealed for help in behalf of the “poor soldiers who 
have lost everything in defending Lawrence and themselves.” * 

A few days after peace was made Pomeroy went to Boston. Sec- 
retary Webb had written on December 6 in regard to conditions 
there and had asked him to come east as soon as possible.** He 
left on December 15, traveling under the name of Sam Clarke and 
claiming to be a Baptist preacher..* Weather conditions made 
traveling difficult and four days later he had only reached Boon- 
ville. In a letter to Webb he remarked that “the War excitement has 
subsided,” and commented that he “never saw a set of men who felt 
completely Sold out, as do these Missourians.” He had stopped 
overnight at the City Hotel in Lexington and there he had met the 
captain of the mounted troop which captured him two weeks before. 
The captain insisted that they have a supper together with thirty or 
forty other officers who had come to Lexington for court week. 
Pomeroy consented and they sat down at eleven o’clock and ate and 
drank until three in the morning. Pomeroy took occasion to make 
a forty-five minute speech on the right of the Free Staters to make 
Kansas free. The slavery men, he wrote, acknowledged that they 
were beaten and laid all the blame on Governor Shannon, remarking 
bitterly upon what they considered his pusillanimous conduct. In 
fact those present voted that “ ‘as Governor Shannon had denied his 
ever having been presented with a petty coat’ Be it ‘Resolved, that 
the president of Circle a” and hereby is requested to present him 


71. “The Topeka Movement,’ in Kansas Historical Collections, v. XIII, pp. 148, 150, 
152, cited by Ralph V. vod “The Rise and Fall of the Kansas Aid Movement,” in 
American Historical Review, v. XLI, No. 1 (October, 1935), p. 8. 

72. Pomeroy to — —, Kansas, Mo., December 12; in “EAP,” “Records of Exec. 
Comm.,” v. I, pp. 228-224. 


73. Ibid., p. 214. 


74. Gress, on op. cit., pp. 79-81. See, also, pp. 81- 86. Brewerton met Pomeroy at 
Lexington, Mo., on December 16, and describes him as a “burly, — looking dark- 

— individual, Ses congas of every eye. e adds that as far 
as the alias was concerned Pomeroy might have spared himself “the a for a great many 
men there recognized him. 
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one as expressive of our sense of Generalship in the negociations 
which terminated the late war in Kansas.’ ” * 

On December 25 he was in St. Louis. His thoughts had evidently 
been dwelling on his experiences of the preceding weeks for he wrote: 


all the labor and fatigue, sacrifices and struggles, hopes and fears, and the 
doubtful, awful suspense can never, never be known. During the five nights 
I lay only 10 miles from Lawrence, yet could not be there, I vowed in my 
innermost soul, and sealed it with burning teardrops, that whatever might be 
the fate of our budding, hopeful City—young and beautiful—J never would 
surrender, or cease my efforts, till shouts of victorious freemen could go up 
from every Prairie heighth [sic], and hear the returning echo from every 
valley deep,—that “Kansas is free, and Missouri is humbled.”7¢ 





75. Pomeroy to Webb, Boonville, Mo., ber 19; in correspond “EAP.” 


76. Pomeroy to — —, St. Louis, Mo., cane td 25; in “Records of Exee. Comm.,” v. 
Il, pp. 11-12. 


(To be concluded in the November Quarterly.) 
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The Policing of the Frontier by the Army, 
1860-1870 


Raymonp L. WeEtty 


HE outposts of civilization on the frontier during the decade 

1860-1870 created an extremely unpleasant duty for the army. 
Here, beyond the pale of organized civil law and stable social in- 
stitutions, the army represented the power of established order. 
Policing the frontier, in the sense used in this article, applies to the 
work of the army in protecting the Indian reservations and land 
grants from the encroachment of white settlers; in protecting gov- 
ernment property and officials, especially at the Indian reservations; 
moving and keeping the Indians on their reservations; aiding the 
friendly Indians and protecting them from the raids of hostile 
Indians; enforcing the laws of the United States where the civil au- 
thorities were entirely lacking or where they were deficient in the 
stability and strength needed to perform their functions; and, fur- 
nishing protection and aid for governmental and quasi-public activi- 
ties. 

The variety of duties involved under this heading and the wide 
area over which they were performed make it impossible to do more 
than sketch the activities of the army in this connection. The im- 
portance of this work is indicated by the following survey of the 
troops and posts engaged in this work in 1868. During this year 
25,601 troops of the regular army were on the frontier: 10,691 guard- 
ing and policing the frontier; 6,824 operating against the Indians 
and policing the frontier; 657 guarding the Union Pacific rail- 
road and policing the frontier; 2,119 operating directly against the 
Indians; 405 guarding the Union Pacific railroad; 3,553 operating 
against the Indians and guarding the Union Pacific railroad; and 
1,352 guarding traffic on the Missouri river.? 

Although all these troops might be called upon to do police duty 
on the frontier, the vast majority came from the first three groups, 
which totaled 18,172. Of these about 1,500 were engaged as recon- 
struction garrisons in Texas, and somewhat over 1,500 were gar- 
risoned in Alaska or on the Pacific coast line. The remaining 15,000, 
who were engaged primarily in policing, received some aid from the 
other 7,429 troops on the frontier. These were stationed in eighteen 
posts on the Texas frontiers; two in the Indian territory, seven in 





1. Senate E. tive Doc ts, No. 7, 40 Cong., 3 Sess., p. 10. 
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Kansas, four in the territory of Colorado, twelve in the territory of 
New Mexico, thirteen in the territory of Arizona, seven in California, 
seven in Oregon, one in the territory of Washington, four in the 
territory of Idaho, six in Nevada, one in the territory of Utah, three 
in the territory of Montana, three in the territory of Wyoming, one 
in Nebraska, five in the territory of Dakota, and two in Minnesota, 
a total of ninety-six posts out of the grand total of 121 frontier 
posts.” 

The protection of the Indian reservations from the encroachments 
of white settlers was very difficult. In fact, the government of the 
United States, at times, was as guilty as the frontiersmen. The 
opening of the Bozeman trail and the construction of three posts, 
Fort Reno, Fort Phil Kearney and Fort C. F. Smith, along its route 
were all contrary to justice and treaty rights. When the Indian 
title to the land was not respected by the government it was very 
difficult to make the frontiersman understand the need of respecting 
it. The settlers thought the land should belong to those who could 
develop it; to let good land lie idle, to be used only for the chase, 
was beyond their conception of the occupation and the right to the 
soil. When the tide of advancing settlements reached the Indian 
reservations the settlers crowded around and began to petition 
their congressmen or delegates to congress to have the government 
remove these Indians from what they called the path of civilization. 
Usually sufficient pressure was mustered and the Indian bureau 
would be instructed to make a treaty of removal. The agents of 
the Indian bureau would bribe a few chiefs to sign the treaty and 
the Indians were then moved to some new place, often against the 
wish of the majority of the tribe. The result was starvation, deci- 
mation and death to tribes who had become victims to the advanc- 
ing tide of settlement.® 

When the government attempted to live up to its agreements with 
the Indians it called upon the army to protect them at vital points 
of exposure. Only one or two incidents will be given to illustrate 
the character of this duty. The Osage Indians made a treaty in 
1865 in which they agreed to move from Kansas and settle on a 
new reservation, if it could be provided for them, in the Indian 

2. Ibid., pp. 1-10; Report of the Secretary of War, 1868, v. I, pp. 732-767. 


8. Senate Ex. Docs., No. 18, 40 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 66-67. 


. “Resolutions of the Legislature of Kansas,’ Senate Miscellaneous Documents, No. 
Sess.; ‘‘Memorial of the Legislature of Oregon,’’ House Miscellaneous Docu- 
q ., 8 Sess.; “Memorial of the Legislative Assembly of the State of 
Oregon,” ibid., No. 19, 41 Cong., 3 Sess. 
5. Senate Ex. Docs., No. 18, 40 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 69-73. 
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territory. According to an agreement made by the Indian bureau 
their land and other Indian lands in Kansas were sold to land cor- 
porations or granted to railroads with every indication of graft. The 
price at which the land was sold was an injustice to the Indians and 
the sale of the land to corporations was an injustice to the squatters 
who had settled upon the land expecting to buy it for $1.25 per 
acre.” 

As soon as the treaty providing for the sale of the lands had been 
made, settlers started to enter the reservation, which displeased the 
Indians. Some of the settlers even seized the Indians’ farms and 
houses so as to be able to secure the best locations when the land 
was opened for sale. This and the starving condition of the Indians 
—due to no crops—caused disturbances, and the Indian agent ap- 
pealed to the military authorities.§ The corporations which had 
bought the Indian lands from ‘under the squatters were also very 
anxious that the squatters be driven off the land.® Gen. U. 8. Grant 
was directed by the Secretary of War to remove them. Gen. P. H. 
Sheridan sent Col. M. V. Sheridan with a detachment to remove all 
squatters from the Indian lands in Kansas. Gov. Samuel Crawford 
of Kansas asked General Grant not to execute the order, for it 
would cause unnecessary hardships for the settlers and would be of 
no aid to the Indians. 

The order, because of Crawford’s intercession, was suspended and 
the troops were recalled. This allowed the squatters more time to 
move or permitted them to buy their lands from the corporations 
that held them.’° The result of withdrawing the troops from the 
reservations is indicated by the following report by General Sheri- 
dan: 


During the last year [1869], as soon as I withdrew the troops from the 
Sac and Fox reservation [in Kansas], the emigrants took possession. A flood 
of immigration, almost ten thousand strong, moved in solid mass and occupied 
the Osage reservation, because there were no troops to keep them off. All the 
other reservations on which the Indians may yet be placed will be lost in the 
same manner, unless guarded by the military.11 


The Big Horn expedition incident illustrated the work of the army 
in protecting the rights of the Indians. A party was organized at 
Cheyenne, in the territory of Wyoming, for the purpose of exploring 


6. Kappler, Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties (Washington, 1908), v. II, pp. 673-676. 


7. Crawford, Samuel J., Kansas in the Sizties (Chicago, 1911), pp. 299-316; Abel, Anna 
Heloise, ‘Indian Reservations in Kansas and the Extinguishment of Their Title,” Kansas 
Historical Collections (1903-1904), v. VIII, pp. 107-109. 


8. House Executive Documents, No. 321, 40 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 1-3. 
9. Crawford, op. cit., p. 315. 

10. Ibid., pp. 315-316. 

11. House Ex. Docs., No. 269, 41 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 71. 
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and eventually settling the country east of the Big Horn mountains. 
The party became known as the Big Horn expedition and attracted 
a considerable number of people. By the Shoshoni treaty of 1868 
the Big Horn country was reserved exclusively for Indian hunting 
purposes and all other persons were prohibited from entering.’* The 
members of the expedition tried to secure permission from the gov- 
ernment to enter this region. The government refused, but finally 
gave it permission to go to the Sweetwater mining region, provided 
it did not interfere or trespass upon the Indian reservation. 

The leaders of the expedition pledged themselves to Gen. C. C. 
Augur that they would not enter the lands reserved for the use of 
the Indians. However, instead of stopping at the Sweetwater mines 
they proceeded, regardless of the agreement of the leaders, into the 
Shoshoni reservation. Fortunately the Shoshoni were absent and 
made no remonstrance. General Augur, upon notice of the broken 
promise, sent a troop of cavalry in pursuit of the party. The de- 
tachment overtook them north of the reservation near Grey Bull 
river. The officer in charge of the troops found the expedition so 
demoralized and discouraged as to be on the point of dissolution, 
and because of this decided to let it dissolve itself rather than use 
force. The result justified the wisdom of the commander, for the 
expedition soon broke up and its members either went to the Montana 
mines or returned to the Sweetwater river mines.4* General Augur 
reported that the expedition did not anger the Indians and the ef- 
forts of the government had a “general good effect upon the Indians, 
which must always result from a faithful observance of our treaty 
stipulations with them.” !* 

The removing of settlers was not a pleasant duty for the officers 
and men of the army. They preferred to prevent the settlers from 
going into the Indian lands rather than to try to put them off after 
they were already located. The military authorities tried to prevent 
these encroachments whenever possible. An expedition to the Black 
Hills in 1868 was stopped by a notice that it was unlawful and that 
force, if necessary, would be used to enforce the law.!® But when the 
tide of emigrants once started toward an Indian reservation the 
army was mere chaff before the wind and had to give in. The civil 
authorities were powerless in such cases and the military force could 

stop the rush by bloodshed. The result was that settlers 
. Kappler, op. cit., v. II, pp. 786-789. 
. Secretary of War, Report, 1870, pp. 33-34. 


. Ibid., p. 34. 
. Ibid., 1868, v. I, pp. 36-87. 
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eventually had their own way and the army could only diplomatic- 
ally soften the injustice to the Indians by holding off the settlers 
until the Indians could be moved or would agree to give up some of 
their land. 

The army was often called upon to protect the civil agents and 
the government property (annuity goods for the Indians or buildings 
and storehouses of the agency) at the Indian reservations. If the 
Indian agents were located at or near permanent military posts the 
army seldom had to give protection, but if the agencies. were located 
at some distance from the posts the army was called upon to furnish 
escorts and temporary garrisons in case of threat of hostility or any 
condition of disorder. They were especially needed at the time of 
the disbursement of annuities. The army, by its mere presence, gave 
order and dispatch to the business of carrying on the Indian affairs. 
The best illustrations of this duty were the temporary posts at the 
agencies established along the Missouri river.1® 

The reservation was the last ditch for the wild Indians. The army 
forced them on the reservations and they were kept there by the 
troops until they became more fixed in their habits.17 It was im- 
possible to station enough troops around the reservation to prevent 
the Indians from stealing out and at times robbing and even mur- 
dering their neighbors. The troops usually had no control within 
the reservation unless the civil authorities requested aid because of 
the lawless character of the whole tribe. The problem of the army 
was not so much to keep the Indian tribe as a whole on the reserva- 
tion as it was to prevent the lawless element escaping from the reser- 
vation to commit crimes, returning to the reservation as a place of 
safety.1® 

The difficulty of keeping the Indians on the reservations is illus- 
trated by the raids on the frontier of Texas by the Kiowa and 
Comanche from their reservations near Fort Sill, Indian territory. 
The settlers claimed that the Indians were armed, clothed and pro- 
tected by the Indian agents for their raids on the settlements in 
Texas. The Indian agents denied that the Indians were guilty and 
refused to assist the settlers in recovering any stolen property.’® 
Col. B. H. Grierson, at Fort Sill, near the Texas frontier, was blamed 
for this condition. But he could not prevent these outlaw incursions 


16. Ibid.,.pp. 34-36; ibid., 1869, v. I, pp. 58-59; ibid., 1870, pp. 24-26; Report of the 
Secretary of Interior, 1870, v. I, pp. 671-687. 


17. House Ex. Docs., No. 269, 41 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 71. 
18. Secretary of War, Report, 1870, pp. 8-9, 19-21. 


19. ‘‘Memorial of 350 Citizens of . . . Texas,’’ House Misc. Docs., No. 142, 41 Cong., 
2 Sess., pp. 1-7. 
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because he could not arrest or punish the guilty parties except when 
they were outside the reservation. And this was an impossibility, 
for the outlaws would slip out, and if they were pursued would re- 
treat to the reservation.”° 

The protection of the friendly Indians on the reservations from 
the raids of hostile wild Indians was another duty of the army. 
During this decade, 1860 to 1870, it was common for small bands 
among the wild tribes to take up the ways of the white civilization. 
They would locate on reservations and start to farm and raise live- 
stock. The “blanket Indians” of their own tribe resented their 
treasonable secession and indicated their disapproval by interfering 
with the “farmer.” Also the hereditary enemies of the tribes on the 
reservations often continued to make war. If the war spirit was 
mutual the government seldom interfered. In fact, as in the case 
of the Osage and Pawnee, it employed them to make war in the 
capacity of scouts and organized troops against their old enemies 
the Cheyenne and Sioux. In case the reservation Indians wished to 
remain at peace the government was bound to protect them. If it 
did not the hostile Indians would steal and destroy the property 
furnished by the government to aid them in farming and in the 
work of civilization.** 

One of the many reservations subject to the attacks of hostile 
Sioux was the Fort Berthold agency in the territory of Dakota. The 
wild Sioux planned to attack the agency at Fort Berthold during the 
winter of 1869 while the majority of the warriors were away on a 
hunt. Maj. S. A. Wainwright, the commanding officer at Fort 
Stevenson, which was near by, heard of the expected attack and the 
helpless condition of the agency. He sent a piece of artillery, which 
was placed in an old dirt lodge. When the Sioux charged the vil- 
lage they were met with grape and canister and fled in a panic.” 

The army also aided the Indians by issuing subsistence to them. 
Rations were often issued not only to prevent starvation but also to 
prevent hostilities or depredations which followed if the Indian had 
to choose between starving or stealing. The instinct of preservation 
among the Indians was as strong if not stronger than among civilized 
people. The Indians in their wild state usually depended upon the 
fall hunt for their meager supply of food for the winter. If they 
suffered a failure of crops or were prevented from hunting buffalo 

20. Secretary of War, Report, 1870, p. 9. 

21. For illustrations see ibid., 1860, pp. 216-217; ibid., 1869, v. I, p. 58; ibid., 1870, 


pp. 26, 55-57; Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1870, v. I, pp. 671-687. 


22. Taylor, Joseph Henry, Sketches of Frontier and Indian Life on the Upper Missouri 
and Great Plains (Bismarck, 1897), p. 99. 
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by hostile Indians the government was morally bound to feed them. 
The Indian bureau was directly responsible for these needy Indians, 
but as a rule the bureau neither had the subsistence nor was it in a 
position to obtain food in sufficient quantities to aid materially. 
The army issued large quantities of condemned army rations to the 
Indians in order to keep them friendly or prevent starvation. When 
usable rations were issued in large quantities the cost was charged 
to the Indian bureau or presented as a separate bill to congress for 
payment. 

Large issues of food were made to the Indians near Forts Totten, 
Rice, Sully and Randall during the winter of 1867-1868, by order 
of General Sherman, in order to keep peace until a more permanent 
arrangement could be made by the peace commissioners.?* The 
subsistence issued by the commissary department of the army to the 
Indians for the years 1867, 1868, 1869 and 1870 cost $644,439, $373,- 
926, $150,000, and $1,600,000, respectively. In 1869 the sum of 
$150,000 was spent to feed starving Indians, and in 1870 the total 
issue was charged to the Indian bureau.** 

General Sherman was placed in control of the Plains Indians in 
1868. By his orders * the military commanders of the departments, 
districts and posts were charged with the peace and the policing of 
the frontier and were to be the agents for the Plains Indians. They 
afforded the Indians temporary support in conducting them to 
their reservations, but no supplies were issued outside their reserva- 
tions, except for services rendered the government or to Indians in 
distress and enroute to their proper homes. Sherman directed that: 

When Indians are on reservations, with civilian agents actually present with 
them, no interferences will be made; but military commanders may note any 
neglects or irregularities on the part of said Indians or their agents, and will 
report the same for the information of the government.26 

For the operation of this system the Plains Indians were divided 
into five districts, with an officer of high rank in charge of each dis- 
trict, who selected a disbursing officer for carrying out the work. 

The supplies issued to the Indians were beef cattle, meat, grain 
and bread, coffee and sugar in exceptional cases, clothing for the old 
and young, and seed and agricultural tools. These supplies came 
from places where they were purchased most economically. The 
disbursing officers could purchase from the army depots, post com- 

23. Secretary of War, Report, 1868, v. I, p. 36. 


24. Ibid., 1867, v. I, p. 9; ibid., 1868, v. I, p. 961; ibid., 1870, pp. 267-268. 


25. From ‘General Orders No. 4,’’ Division of the Missouri, St. Louis, August 10, 1868, 
found in ibid., 1868, v. I, pp. 8-9. 


26. Ibid., p. 8. 
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missaries and quartermasters any surplus article of food, corn, cloth- 
ing, harness, condemned wagons, horses, mules, and oxen that were 
on hand or which had been condemned by a board of survey or an 
inspector. The price was to be the same as the cost to the govern- 
ment or at a valuation fixed by the board of survey or inspector. 
All issues to the Indians were witnessed by an officer of a rank not 
lower than a captain and these issues conformed as nearly as possible 
with the treaties of peace made by the peace commission, whether 
the treaties had been confirmed or not. General Sherman was given 
$500,000 to carry out the work. This arrangement was only tem- 
porary, although the subsistence for tribes, hostile or wild, was fur- 
nished until June 30, 1870, through the agency of the commissary 
department—a method more economical and satisfactory.?" 

The illicit trade in powder, arms and whisky with the Indians was 
difficult to check on the frontier. The military authorities assisted 
the civil authorities in driving the outlaws of this trade out of the 
country. The Indian tribes near the Canadian border were espe- 
cially exposed. Half-breeds among these tribes and others from 
Canada conducted a very profitable trade by using Canada both as 
a basis of operation and as a place of refuge. These traders moved 
among the Indian tribes on both sides of the boundary line. A camp 
of half-breeds which was established on the Little Muddy river was 
broken up in 1868 by a detachment from Fort Buford.?* Gen. W. 8. 
Hancock reported that fifty or sixty of these traders were located 
at one time on Mouse river during the winter of 1868-1869 and that 
a fort was needed on that river to stop this trade.*® 

The legislature of Minnesota petitioned congress for the establish- 
ment of a military post at Pembina because of the revolution in the 
Red river valley and the apprehension of incursions by renegade 
hostile Sioux who had been driven to Canada from Minnesota and 
the territory of Dakota in 1862 and 1863.°° Congress apprépriated 
$50,000 for the construction of a post and by the fall of 1870 it was 
practically completed.*! The post aided materially in the control of 
this illicit trade from Canada. 

The general policing of the frontier required of the army the en- 
forcing of the law and the maintaining of order. A few illustrations 
of this duty will be given. Gen. G. Dodge removed squatters from 


one Ow of the Interior, Report, 1869, p. 447; Secretary of War, Report, 1870, pp. 
-268. 


. Ibid., 1868, v. I, p. 34. 

. Ibid., 1869, v. I, p. 64. 

. House Misc. Docs., No. 116 (2), 41 Cong., 2 Sess. 
. Secretary of War, Report, 1870, pp. 27-28. 
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the Union Pacific railroad lands on the Delaware reservation in 
1865.8. The rapid growth of boom towns along the railroad which 
preceded the stable organization of society and law were at times 
held in check by the military authorities.** The federal government 
was often called upon to furnish support to the state governments 
in order to maintain law and order. The frontier states and terri- 
tories with their unstable society were in greater need of military 
forces to aid the civil authorities to maintain order. An instance of 
this is the request of the governor of Nevada in 1869 for troops to 
prevent organized bodies of men in that state from driving out the 
Chinese laborers. The feeling against the Chinese was very bitter 
and two companies of the First cavalry were sent to Camps Halleck 
and McDermit to be ready for trouble. Their presence quieted the 
disturbance.** 

In outlining the duties of the army in the military department of 
Dakota, General Sherman declared: 

Commanding officers of these posts or stations will act against all people 
who violate the laws of congress, or who endanger the lives or property of our 
people, be they white, black, or copper-colored. When there are no courts or 
civil authorities to hold and punish such malefactors, we must of necessity use 
the musket pretty freely; the only weapon with which the soldier ought to 
deal. Peaceful people, whites, blacks, or Indians, will be left to be dealt with 
by the civil authorities and agents.35 

The growth of the cattle industry in Texas gave rise to a new duty 
for the army. After the construction of the Kansas Pacific railroad 
the ranchers of Texas found it profitable to market their cattle by 
driving them overland to Abilene and to other towns on the railroad, 
from whence they could be shipped to Eastern markets. The com- 
mon route at first was the Chisholm trail extended to Abilene, but 
later this indefinite route from Texas to the nearest railroad town in 
Kansas became known as the Texas trail. The number of Texas 
cattle driven over the trail increased from 300,000 in 1866 to 600,000 
in 1871. Military escorts were furnished, if possible, when needed to 
aid in the protection of the herds from hostile Indians. In 1870 
Col. J. J. Reynolds, commanding officer of the Department of Texas, 
reported that: 


The permission granted under date of February 9, 1870, to furnish military 
escorts to cattle drovers northward from Fort Richardson [Texas] has been 


82. The War of the pebeiee: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies, Ser. I, v. XLVIII, Pt. - . 784, 806, 807. 

83. Secretary of War, Report, 1867, v. I, ; Beadle, J. H., The Undeveloped West or 
Five Years in the Territories (Philadelphia, Bis pp. 88-90. 

84. Secretary of War, Report, 1869, v. I, pp. 113-114. 

85. Senate Ez. Docs., No. 7, 40 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 1-2. 
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used to the great benefit of traders in that direction. Disturbances from 
Indians were entirely averted during the last summer’s trade, and that route 
may be considered as established and safe, with an occasional escort.3¢ 

The exploring and surveying of the West depended to a large ex- 
tent on the protection afforded by the army and to the work of the 
army itself. The exploration of the country in the immediate vicin- 
ity of an army post was usually left to the garrison under the direc- 
tion of the officer in charge. This was a military necessity because 
of the need of a thorough knowledge of the country. The extent to 
which exploration was carried on depended upon the knowledge al- 
ready possessed of the region and also upon the time which the post 
might have free to do this work. Often the duties of escorting, fort 
building and other fatigue work required all the time of the garrison. 

New routes to the West and the improvement of the routes already 
in use was of special interest to the United States government. The 
laying out and the constructing of military roads became one of the 
chief functions of the army. The work was usually carried on by 
the engineers. The army furnished escorts to protect the engineers 
and the laborers engaged in this work. During this period there 
were also numerous explorations and surveys for railroads. 

The reconnaissance of the Comanche trail by Lt. W. H. Echols, 
during the summer of 1860, was an example of an exploring expedi- 
tion. Echols, who was a topographical engineer, with an escort of 
thirty-two troops under Lt. H. H. Holman, was instructed to make 
a thorough examination of the country between Fort Stockton, 
Texas, and the Rio Grande on each side of the San Carlos trail. 
Echols was furnished with twenty camels and twenty-five mules well 
equipped and with the necessary persons to take care of his train. 
The expedition lasted from June 20 to August 15. The party suffered 
considerably in the deserts; the camels went without water five days 
and probably saved the lives of the party. The result of the expedi- 
tion was the securing of valuable geographical knowledge of the 
country although a desirable route for a trail or a site for a post was 
not found.** 

The Niobrara road expedition illustrates the work of the army in 
laying out and working the roads or trails on the frontier. James 
A. Sawyer was placed in charge of the construction of a wagon road 
from Niobrara City, territory of Nebraska, to Virginia City, terri- 


86. Secretary of War, Report, 1870, p. 42; also see Rollins, P. A., The Cowboy (New 
York, 1922), pp. 10-11. 

87. Secretary of War, Report, 1860, pp. 36-51. For use of camels in the army see Lum- 
mis, Charles F., ‘‘Pioncer Transportation in America,”” McClure’s Magazine, v. XXVI (October, 
1905), pp. 90-92; Senate Ex. Docs., No. 62, 34 Cong., 3 Sess. 
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tory of Montana. His party consisted of fifty-three men with forty- 
five yokes of oxen, five horses, five mules, and subsistence for six 
months. His military escort was composed of 143 men—two com- 
panies of Fifth United States volunteers, and one company of the 
First Dakota cavalry. Five emigrant wagons and thirty-six wagons 
belonging to a freight company which were bound for the Montana 
mines accompanied the expedition. The expedition started June 13, 
1865, and after traveling 1,039 miles arrived at Virginia City, on 
October 12. The route explored was along the Niobrara, South 
Cheyenne and North Cheyenne rivers; then by the way of Powder, 
Tongue, Big Horn and Yellowstone rivers to Virginia City. The 
route lay in the region controlled by the hostile Sioux and northern 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe tribes. Although the train was attacked 
several times by Indians it was able to pass through. Sawyer had 
some difficulty with the commander of his escort, who when they 
reached Powder river refused to escort the train farther. Luckily 
they found Fort Connor on the west side of Powder river, where a 
new escort was furnished by General Connor, at that time conduct- 
ing an expedition in that region. The new escort assisted Sawyer 
safely to the Big Horn river and from there only eight men were 
needed to escort the train to Virginia City. The casualties among 
the troops and train were one death from disease and thirty-one 
killed and wounded. The results were meager. The route was soon 
abandoned because it was not so good as the Platte route and it 
was impossible to use it because of the continued hostilities of the 
Sioux.** 

The surveyors of the public lands also required the protection of 
the army. The surveying of the wilderness in preparation for the 
coming tide of settlement was dangerous work on the Plains, ex- 
posed not only to the hardships of the frontier but also to the raids 
of Indians. Gen. C. C. Augur, commanding the Department of the 
Platte, reported, in 1869: 

I have had many applications from surveyors of public lands for escorts to 
enable them to fill their contracts, and I have furnished them in all cases 
where it was possible for me to do so. I have in other cases issued them arms 
and ammunition, under proper guarantees for the return of the arms.39 

The protection and aid of these public and quasi-public works was 
an important function of the army. The aid which the army could 


38. Report on “Wagon Road From Niobrara to Virginia City,” House Ex. Docs., No. 58, 
39 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 1-32. For illustrations of other explorations and surveys see Secretary 
of War, Report, 1861, pp. 122-126, 528-569; Senate Ex. Docs., No. 43, 87 Cong., 3 Sess.; 
Raynolds, W. F., Report on the Exploration of the Yellowstone River (Washington, 1868). 
39. Secretary of War, Report, 1869, v. I, p. 74. 
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give in subsistence, supplies, munitions, geographical information 
and protection by escorts on the frontier far away from civilization 
and regular society facilitated and made possible much of this work 
which otherwise would have been either impossible to perform or 
delayed for many years to await the subjection or civilization of 
the hostile Indians on the Plains. 





Kansas Play-Party Songs 
Myra E. Hut 


I. INTRODUCTION 


ANSAS Play-Party Songs” is a part of a collection of songs 
which I began to set down in 1929, as a memorial to my 
mother, Eliza Sinclair Hull, and her singing life. For eighty years 
there was always a song on her lips and in her heart. Through all 
the hardships of pioneer life, through the drudgery of rearing a 
family of seven, she sang. Her first song, in 1849, was 
Oh, Susannah, don’t you cry for me; 
I’m going to California, the gold mines to see. 


Her last song, in 1929, was “Old Black Joe.” ! 


She sang every manner of song: Old World lullabies; old camp- 
meeting hymns; political songs from Andrew Jackson to Bryan; in- 
numerable Civil War songs; popular songs of her girlhood, such as 
“Kulalie,” “Bonnie Eloise,” “Annie Lisle,” “In the Hazel Dell,” 
“Listen to the Mocking Bird,” “The Carrier Dove,” “Bird of 
Beauty,” and “Rosalie, the Prairie Flower.” She sang airs from 
grand opera, lovely Swiss mountain songs, and old Scotch songs. 
Many of these I set down as they occurred to me. 

It was Dr. R. W. Gordon, of the American Folklore archives of 
the Library of Congress, who suggested to me, in 1930, that I might 
make a more valuable contribution to literature if from these songs 
I should select the quaint folk songs and ballads that I had been 
recollecting from my childhood. From this beginning I have already 
recorded more than a hundred and fifty folk songs, most of them 
my mother’s, and I feel that I have only combed the surface. 

Both words and music have all been set down by me exactly as 
I heard them sung, without any emendations or corrections. Their 
sources are as follows: First, they are largely from my own native 
community, Richland township, Butler county, to which my parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Byram Hull, came as homesteaders in 1873, 
bringing with them:a rich contribution of songs, many of which had 


1. This heritage of song has greatly enriched the lives of the children of Mr. and Mrs. 
L. B. Hull: Arthur Sinclair Hull, who - September 8, 1937; O. J. Hull, Ontario, Cal.; 
J. M. Hull, Bonner’s Ferry, Idaho; M. L. Hull, Wichita ; Myra E. ‘Hull, Lawrence ; Hazel 
Hull Cook, Boulder, Colo., and Lois Fern Hull, Pueblo, Colo. Their uncles, W. B. Hull and 
Tom Sinclair, were ‘also a part of the family in pioneer days and contributed largely to the 
music of the community, in various social gatherings, such as singing schools, literary societies, 
and dances. (For_a full discussion of fa life in this community see Myra E. Hull’s 
article, ‘Richland Township,” in Butler County’s Eighty Years, edited by Jessie Perry Strat- 
ford, El Dorado, 1934.) 
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come to their home in southern Ohio, with their ancestors from 
North Carolina, Virginia, and Pennsylvania, about 1810. Our pio- 
neer Kansas neighbors from the East and the South also brought 
with them various folk songs, particularly interesting being those of 
a colony of North Carolina Quakers, who began their settlement near 
the present town of Rose Hill, in 1870. Other songs were contributed 
by the family of Leroy W. Cook, who pioneered in Stevens county. 
They, too, were Quakers, originally from North Carolina. From a 
third community, Lawrence, I have secured several folk songs: 
from Mrs. Harriet Pugh Tanner, whose songs came with her family 
from Highpoint, N. C., in 1871; from Hannah Oliver, who came to 
Lawrence from England eighty years ago; and from Marcia Carter, 
a teacher in the Lawrence public schools. A very valuable con- 
tribution is that of Freda Butterfield, a student in the University 
of Kansas, whose songs are still sung at play parties in her com- 
munity, near Iola. Miss Butterfield has also furnished directions 
for playing the games. 

I mention specifically the places from which the ballads came be- 
cause their migration is a matter of importance to the history of 
folk ballads. 

No song in this collection has been obtained from a printed copy 
in any other collection, and no song is exactly like any of the 
variants in the fifty other collections with which my songs have 
been compared. These songs are called Kansas songs because they 
have been sung by Kansas folk since pioneer days, some of them 
for more than sixty years. 

In the matter of preparing this collection I am indebted to Harold 
Spivacke, acting director of the music division of the Library of 
Congress, and to Alan Lomax, also of the Library, for their en- 
couragement and advice. I am greatly indebted to the graduate 
research committee of the University of Kansas and to the college 
student employment project, whose funds enabled me to prepare 
the music manuscripts for publication, final revisions having been 
made by Harold Lynn Hackler, a student in the school of fine arts 
in the University of Kansas. 

I am especially grateful to Kirke Mechem and to Nyle H. Miller 
of the Kansas State Historical Society for their interest and en- 
couragement in the publication of this article. 
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II. Kansas Puiay-Party Sones 


The play-party song is perhaps the best example at the present 
time of the American folk song as a living, growing song. It still 
flourishes in its most typical milieu, remote rural sections, such as 
the inaccessible Appalachian and Ozarks regions; it has in recent 
years enjoyed a popular revival among more sophisticated young 
people; and it has always been kept alive in its simplest forms in 
the singing games of school children. 

The folk song is, first of all, traditional; that is, it has been 
handed down solely by word of mouth, from generation to genera- 
tion for so long that its origin has been lost in antiquity. Some of 
the songs in this collection were old in the days of Oliver Cromwell. 
Some have been in my own family for at least five generations. 
What the original form was no one knows. Hence the folk song is 
usually anonymous. In some remote time, some “idle singer of an 
empty day” more gifted than his fellows, struck it off, in a moment 
of inspiration, perhaps with others in his company adding a line 
or a refrain. Since it was transmitted orally, often from people 
who could not write to people who could not read, changes and al- 
terations were always taking place, so that of the numerous parallels 
that a given song may have, no two are ever exactly alike. Changes 
may arise because some transmitter did not understand what he 
heard; such an example of folk etymology is pointed out later in 
“King William Was King James’s Son.” Other changes may come 
from the singer’s supplying phrases or lines to fill in forgotten 
passages; or sometimes a well-meaning singer takes it upon himself 
to correct the grammar or diction of the song, thereby complicating 
greatly the task of the ballad collector, who is attempting to trace 
the growth and evolution of the song. 

The joyous, natural, uninhibited spirit which prevails at the 
typical play party is highly conducive to spontaneous, extempora- 
neous creation. Hence the play-party song furnishes the best ex- 
ample of the folk-song’s habit of taking unto itself new and varied 
lines and stanzas. Evidences of such communal accretions are 
found among Kansas play-party songs. For example, in “Skip to 
My Lou” the very exigencies of the moment may lead a nimble- 
witted player to add a line, such as “Skip a little faster; this will 
never do!” Then, too, a timely hit or jibe at some participant, such 
as the parodied stanza in “Oh, Sister Phoebe,” may add much to the 
hilarity of the occasion. 
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Perhaps at this juncture a word of explanation of the term “play 
party” may not be amiss. The play party was invented for the 
benefit of those young people who liked to have a good time, but 
whose parents did not permit them to go to dances. Fifty years 
ago, in my native community, near Douglass, the young people were 
divided into three groups: those who were not allowed to attend 
any parties, but found their social excitement at literary societies, 
singing schools, spelling bees, or even in revival meetings; those who 
attended play parties; and those lost souls who went to dances. 
As one pious woman testified in meeting, in the characteristic sing- 
song: 

Recitative 
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There once was a girl that went to par- ties and fro- lics and 





























Crescendo 
dan - ces. And when she dted she went to H-E-L-L! 


And from the accounts of my uncles and the other gay young 
blades who fiddled and called for these dances, perhaps the good 
sister was not far wrong! 

However, in a last analysis, there is little difference between some 
of the liveliest of the play-party games and the dances. In the 
choosing of partners, the promenade, and the “Swing your pard- 
ner,” the technique was similar. But yet there was a subtle differ- 
ence in the atmosphere; and when at the play party, at the sug- 
gestion of some stranger or the chance intrusion of that limb of 
Satan, the fiddler, the line of demarcation was crossed, the young 
folks as well as their self-appointed chaperones scented the change 
to dangerous ground immediately. (I am informed that the most 
objectionable innovation was the manner in which the girl’s partner 
seized her around the waist and gave her a violent “swing.’’) 

The play-party songs are a combination of game, song, dance, 
and pantomime, these elements varying in importance with the 
nature of the game. Some of them began, no doubt, as simple chil- 
dren’s games, or as outdoor country dance tunes. Others were orig- 
inally simple songs. But since the folk songs are traditional and 
anonymous, it is impossible to be certain as to their original forms. 

Whatever the method by which they were first combined, the 
word and the tune are sometimes strangely mated. The tune of 
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the play-party song is not often original. It may be borrowed from 
an old ballad air or from another folk song; it may be a popular 
tune of long ago, such as “The Girl I Left Behind Me”; it may be 
stage hits of an earlier time, such as “Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay”; it 
may even utilize a hymn tune, like “Consolation”; but the com- 
monest source is the popular fiddle and dance tune, such as “Pop, 
Goes the Weasel,” “Old Dan Tucker,” and “My Father and Mother 
Were Irish.” 

In many of the play-party games, the different changes are di- 
rected by the words of the song. For example, in “Pig in the 
Parlor,” 

It’s the right hand to your pardner, 

The left hand to your neighbor; 

The right hand to your pardner, 

And all promenade, . 
the play is obvious, taking the place of the “calling” at the dance, 
which may run something like this: 


Honor your pardner, left hand lady; 
Join eight hands and circle around. 


In some play-party songs, the words are not sufficient to keep the 


game moving. At such a time a leader takes charge, as in the 
complicated game, “U-Tan-U.” 

Perhaps further explanation of the play-party game will not be 
necessary here, as detailed instructions for playing accompany a 
number of the songs. 

Since children’s singing games are so closely related to certain 
types of party games, a few of these heard in Kansas during the 
past fifty years will be considered here. Many of these I learned 
from my mother; others were sung by the children of Diamond 
School District No. 78, whose old stone schoolhouse has been a land- 
mark in southern Butler county since 1878. 


One of the first games I ever played was taught me by a group 
of Quaker children whose parents had come to Kansas from North 
Carolina in 1872, and established the Friends church near what is 
now Rose Hill. In playing this game, we sat down in a circle, and 
one child began by carrying on the following conversation with her 
nearest neighbor: 

Toady, toady, how is thee? 

I’m as well as I can be. 

How’s the neighbor next to thee? 
Thee stay here and I’ll go see. 
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And so the game continued indefinitely. It was, as I remember it, 
enjoyment in the lowest key. 

However, the version recorded by W. W. Newell, as played by 
New York and Philadelphia children about 1883, is much livelier: 
“The question [‘Quaker, Quaker, how is thee?’] is accompanied by 
a rapid movement of the right hand. The second child in the ring 
inquires in the same manner of the third, and so all round. Then 
the same question is asked with a like gesture of the left hand, and 
[continues] . . . with both hands, left foot, right foot, both feet, 
and finally, by uniting all the motions at once. ‘A nice long game.’ ” # 
I have recently seen college students play in a similar fashion a sing- 
ing game called “One finger, one thumb, one hand; keep moving.” 

Another variant reported by Jean O. Heck, from Whittier school, 


Cincinnati, is called “Neighbor, neighbor, how art thee?”® 
Numerous other imitative motion songs are sung by Kansas chil- 
dren. Perhaps the most familiar is “The Mulberry Bush,” a com- 
mon version of which is: 
1. Here we go round the mulberry bush, 
The mulberry bush, the mulberry bush; 
Here we go round the mulberry bush, 
So early in the morning. 


2. This is the way we wash our clothes, 
All on a Monday morning. 
. This is the way we iron our clothes, 
All on a Tuesday morning. 


The song continues with the occupation of each day of the week. 
Children add verses at will, as “This is the way we wash our hands,” 
or “This is the way we go to school.” The old English May Day 
game, “Here We Go Gathering Nuts in May,” is also sung to the 
same tune.* 


A similar game, but not so well known, is “I Went to Visit My 
Friend One Day,” the tune of which is that of the hymn, “Consola- 
tion Flowing Free.”* This particular variant was sung by Lewis 
Madison Hull, of Nickerson, about 1904. 


2. Newell, W. W., Games and Songs of American Children (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1908), p. 130 

3. Heck, Jean O., “Folk Poetry Os) Folk Criticism,’’ The Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
v. 40, p. 25. (Hereafter cited JAFL.) 

4. The same tune is used later in “Six Little Girls A-Skating Went.” 

5. Jackson, George Pullen, White Spirituals in the Southern Uplands (University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1988), p. 145. 
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I WENT TO VISIT MY FRIEND ONE DAY 


I went to visit my friend one day; 

She only lives across the way; 

She said she couldn’t go out to play 

Because it was her washing day. 

Chorus: 
And this is the way she washed away, 
And this is the way she washed away, 
And this is the way she washed away, 
The day that she couldn’t go out to play. 


(The tune of the chorus is the same as that of the stanza. The 
stanzas and chorus continue with the substitution of the work and 


corresponding pantomime for each day of the week, as in “Mulberry 
Bush.’’) 


To the same tune, “Consolation,” is the song, “Oats, Peas, Beans, 
and Barley Grow,” as sung by the children in the public schools 
in Lawrence, at the present time. 


1. Oats, peas, beans, and barley grow; 
Oats, peas, beans, and barley grow, 
Can you or I or anyone know 
How oats, peas, beans, or barley grow? 

. Thus the farmer sows his seed, 
Thus he stands and takes his ease; 
He stamps his foot and claps his hands, 
And turns around to view the land. 

. Waiting for a partner, 
Waiting for a partner, 
Open the ring and choose one in 
While we all gaily dance and sing. 

. Now you're married you must obey, 
You must be true to all you say, 
You must be kind, you must be good, 
And keep your wife in kindling wood.® 


With similar words, but with different tune, is the version of this 
song given by Mr. Newell, who comments: This song “is still 
[1883] a favorite in France, Provence, Spain, Italy, Sicily, Germany, 
and Sweden; it was played by Froissart (born 1337), and Rabelais 
(born 1483).” Like “Needle’s Eye” and numerous other folk songs 
it may have had its origin in rustic festivities designed to promote 
fertility of the fields. Mr. Newell further suggests: “It is not in 
the least unlikely that the original of the present chant was sung 

by Italian rustics in the days of Virgil.”? 


6. Words contributed by Marcia Carter, Lawrence. 
7. Newell, op. cit., pp. 80-81, 84; Heck, JAFL, v. 40, p. 14. 
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The essential feature of one group of children’s singing games is 
the choosing of a “pardner.”*® One of the most universal of these, 
“London Bridge,” according to W. W. Newell, has many European 
variants, some of which are very old, an Italian one, “Guelf or 
Ghibelline?” going back to the year 1328.° 

The following version, reported by Marcia Carter, as sung in the 
public schools of Lawrence, has been sung in various Kansas com- 
munities for perhaps fifty years: 


LONDON BRIDGE 


. London bridge is falling down, 
Falling down, falling down; 
London bridge is falling down, 
My fair lady. 
. Build it up with iron bars, 
Iron bars, iron bars; 
Build it up with iron bars, 
My fair lady. 
. Iron bars will bend and break; 
. Build it up with gold and silver. 
. Gold and silver’ll be stolen away; 
. Get a man to watch all night. 
. Suppose that he should fall asleep; 
. Get a dog to bark all night. 
. Suppose the dog should meet a bone? 
. Get a cock to crow all night. 
. Here’s a prisoner I have got; 
. What’s the prisoner done to you? 
. Stole my watch and broke my chain; 
. What will you take to set him free? 
. One hundred pounds will set him free. 
. One hundred pounds we have not got; 
. Then off to prison you must go. 


More common still is the game, “Needle’s Eye,” which, like 
“London Bridge,” is played in the following manner: Two children 
form a high arch with their interlocked hands, under which the other 
children march, singing. The two leaders let the bars fall, catching 
the favored one, who is asked to choose between “sun or moon,” 
“gold or silver,” ete. According to his choice, he takes his place 
behind one of the leaders, and the game finally ends with a tug of 
war. 

According to W. W. Newell, “Mrs. Gomme shows that in England 
the game has in different localities been played on particular days 


8. “Pardner,” not ‘“‘partner,”’ is the common pronunciation in the Middle West. 
9. Newell, op. cit., p. 253. 
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of the year by young persons of both sexes, who danced through the 
streets, collecting numbers as they went, and finally attempted to 
encircle the village church with joined hands.” 1 


NEEDLE’S EYE 


The needle’s eye that doth supply 
The thread that runs so truly, 
Many a beau have I let go 
Because I wanted you. 
Refrain: 

And it’s you, you, you, 

And no one but you, 

For many a beau have I let go 

Because I wanted you. 


Another English game similarly played is “King William Was 
King James’s Son.” Version “A” here recorded was sung by Hannah 
Oliver, who brought it from England to Lawrence more than eighty 
years ago. The game is an old favorite throughout the United 
States, many versions having been submitted to The Journal of 
American Folk-Lore." 

The song is sung under various names. In W. W. Newell’s ver- 
sions it appears as “King Arthur Was King William’s Son” and 
“King William Was King George’s Son.”?2 Mr. Newell gives 
minute instructions showing how the game was played with hats in 
England and with a shawl in Ireland. In Kansas and other states 
in the Middle West, however, the game was a partner-choosing, 
kissing game. 

The song furnishes interesting examples of folk etymology. In 
Kansas, for “royal race” we sang “lawyer race.” In Idaho, they 
sing— 

Around the river race he run; 


Upon his breast he wore a star, 
Pointing to the ocean far.18 


In the Kansas version “B” the singer, Joyce Harvey, a colored 
girl of a Lawrence pioneer family in which the song is traditional, 
seemed somewhat doubtful about “To point the way to Corkery,” 
but certain about “Riley, Riley, race he run.” In such a manner, 
lines of folk songs often become meaningless, through oral trans- 
mission. 


10. Ibid., p. 242. Newell quotes from Alice B. Gomme’s Old English Singing Games 
(London, 1900). 


2. Van Doren, Carl, “Some Play-Party Songs From Eastern Illinois,” JAFL, v. 32, 
p. 493. 
12. Newell, op. cit., p. 78. 


18. Ball, Leona Nessly, “The Play-Party in Idaho,” JAFL, v. 44, p. (See also 
“stout” for style” in “Captain Jinks,” pp. 272, 273, for another example of folk’ etymology.) 
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KING WILLIAM WAS KING JAMES’S SON 
“Aa” 
1. King William was King James’s son; 
Upon the royal race he run. 
Upon his breast he wore a star, 
To point the way to the contest far. 


. Go choose you east, go choose you west; 
Go choose the one that you love best. 
If she’s not here to take her part, 

Go choose another with all your heart. 


. Down on this carpet you must kneel 
As sure as the grass grows in the field. 
Salute your bride and kiss her sweet, 
And now you rise upon your feet. 

“BRB” 
King William was King James's son; 
Riley, Riley race he run. 
Upon his breast he wore a star, 
To point the way to Corkery. 


My mother used to sing a song, traditional in her family for 
perhaps a century, which evidently belongs to the rustic motion 
song group. “Rainin’, Hailin’” is also a play-party game in some 
parts of the Middle West.'* 


RAININ’, HAILIN’ 
1. Rainin’, hailin’, cold stormy weather; 
In steps the farmer, sellin’ out the cider. 


2. I'll be the reaper, and you'll be the binder; 
I’ve lost my true love and don’t know where to find her. 


Another motion song, “Draw a Bucket of Water,” a song that 
has been popular in Kansas schools for fifty years, is played as 
follows: Two couples join hands independently one of the other. 
Hands remain joined throughout. As the couples extend their 
hands thus joined, one pair lies above and across the other. The 
players now sway forward and backward as they sing: 

Draw a bucket of water, 

For the farmer's daughter; 

Calico strings and di-a-mond rings, 

And let this lady (or fellow) pass under. 


With the last words, the couple whose arms are extended just 
above the other’s raise one arm each (that is, those hands are joined, 
one player’s right hand thus being joined to his partner’s left), and 


14. Newell, op. cit., p. 84; Piper, Edwin F., “Some Play-Party Games of the Middle 
West,” JAFL, v. 28, p. 270. 
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let one player of the other couple step under. This is repeated, and 
the other of that same couple is taken in. Then those who are now 
on the inside take in the other couple by the same method. This 
has the effect of “braiding” the arms of the players and bringing 
the players into a solid “sugar bowl” formation. Now the players 
jump up and down frantically, at the same time attempting to 
revolve in a circle, as they yell: “Sally in the sugar bowl, Ha, Ha, 
Ha!” 


Perhaps the most interesting of all these songs from a literary 
point of view is “Old Robin Is Dead.” It goes by various names: 
“Old Rover,” “Old Roger,” “Old Grampus,” “Old Pompey,” “Old 
Cramer,” and “Old Jobnny.” In all probability the original was 
“Old Cromwell,” the song going back to the days of the Common- 
wealth."* The words of variant “A” I heard recited by Alvin Har- 
tenbower, of Douglass, about 1890. Variant “B” was contributed 
by Marcia Carter, as sung in the schools of Lawrence in 1936. 


OLD ROBIN IS DEAD 
“A” 
. Old Robin is dead and laid in his grave, 
Laid in his grave, laid in his grave; 
Old Robin is dead and laid in his grave, 
Oh, oh, oh! 
. They buried him under an apple tree, etc. 
. The apples grew ripe over his head, etc. 
. An old woman came a-pickin’ ’em up, etc. 
. And Robin got up and gave her a kick, etc. 
. It made the old woman go hippity-hop, etc. 
“BR” 
. Old Roger is dead and lies in his grave; 
Hm! Ha! Lies in his grave. 
. They planted an apple tree over his head, etc. 
. The apples were ripe and ready to drop, etc. 
. There came an old woman a-picking them up, etc. 
. Old Roger got up and gave her a thump, etc. 
. Which made the old woman go hippity-hop, etc. 


Among our many game songs which are related to the early Eng- 
lish May Day dances belongs my mother’s quaint song, traditional 
in her family for probably a century, “Walking on the Green Grass.” 
I find that a similar game is current among Kansas children at the 
present time. 


op. cit., p>. 100-101; Hudson, Arthur Palmer, “Ballads and Songs From 
Mississippi.” oe ov APE, v. 89, p. 167; Heck, ibid., v. 40, p. 76. 
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The tune given here is not like any other I have found. Its 
refrain, “Doss, doss, doss,” is also unique, but undoubtedly related 
to the variants of Newell, Botkin, and other collectors. Newell 
mentions a number of these, such as “Dusty, dusty, day,” and 
“Dust, dust, dust.” He believes them all related to the Scotch 
rhyme, 

A dis, a dis, a green grass, 
A dis, a dis, a dis. 

“A dis” is a derivative of the Scotch word adist, from the old Eng- 
lish word meaning “come hither.” He adds that this is no mere 
rustic game, but was once danced by ladies of high degree.’® 


WALKING ON THE GREEN GRASS 
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take you by your li - ly white hand; Come welk a- long with 


An immediate forerunner of the play-party game is “Go In and 
Out the Window,” with its intricately weaving circle dance and its 
choosing of partners. The tune is the old favorite, “We’re Marching 
Round the Levee,” or “Walking on the Levy.” Jean O. Heck gives 
the refrain as sung by Cincinnati school children, “For I’m engaged 
today !”?7 

The following is the traditional Kansas version: 


16. Newell, op. cit., pp. 50-51, 226-227; Botkin, B. A., “The American Play-Party 
Song,” The University Studies of the University of Nebraska (Lincoln, Neb., 1937), p. 343; 
Broadwood, Lucy E., and Maitland, J. A. Fuller, English County Songs (New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1893), p. 106. 


17. Heck, JAFL, v. 40, p. 26. 
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GO IN AND OUT THE WINDOW 


. Go in and out the window, 
Go in and out the window, 
Go in and out the window, 
For we have gained the day. 


. Go forth and choose your lover, (etc.) 
For we have gained the day. 


. I kneel because I love you, (etc.) 
For we have gained the day. 


. I measure my love to show you, (etc.) 
For we have gained the day. 


With “Pass One Window, Ti-dee-o,” we have definitely arrived 
at the grownup’s play party. Dr. Leroy W. Cook, Boulder, Colo., 
learned this song at play parties in Stevens county, some thirty 
years ago. He believes that it came from Missouri, where it has 
been popular a long time. Mrs. Ames cites a similar version, as do 
several other collectors, but none are identical with his.1* 


PASS ONE WINDOW, TI-DEE-O 
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Swing cen - ter, ba'ance your beau, All go swing-in' to Ti - dee- o. 

















Ti -dee-o, Ti - dee - o, All go swing-in' to Ti - dee - o. 


“Skip to My Lou” is perhaps the best known play-party song in 
the United States.1° I heard it more than fifty years ago at the 
Diamond school in Butler county, and it is still popular. It is one 
of the best examples of accretions through extemporaneous additions 
of stanzas. 


P 18. Botkin, op. cit., p. 833; Ames, Mrs. L. D., “The Missouri Play-Party,”” JAFL, v. 
4, p. 311. 

19. Piper, ibid., v. 28, p. 276; Gardner, Emelyn E., “Some Play-Party Games in Michi- 
gan,” ibid., v. 33, p. 128; Randolph, Vance, ‘““The Ozark Play-Party,” ibid., v. 42, p. 203; 
Van Doren, Carl, “Some Play-Party Songs From Eastern Illinois,” ibid., v. 32, p. 493; 
Ball, ibid., v. 44, p. 20; Lomax, John A. and Lomax, Alan, American Ballads and Folk 
Songs (New York, Macmillan, 1934), p. 294. 
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SKIP TO MY LOU 
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_ Skip, skip, skip to my Lou; Skip to my Lou, my dar - ling. 
Can’t get a red bird, a blue bird’ll do. 

Ma’s old boots, pa’s old shoe. 

My wife wears a number ten shoe. 

Nigger on the woodshed, he fell through. 

Fly in the biscuit, bit him in two. 

Everybody skip and I'll skip too. 

. Pretty as a redbird, prettier too. 

. Can’t get that’n, another’ll do. 

(Whenever appropriate.) 

10. Skip a little faster; this'll never do. 

DrrecTions For Piayine “Skip to My Lov.”—Couples stand in 
circle, not holding hands. The boy stands at his partner’s left. The 
skipper stands in the center of the circle. When the players begin 
singing, as, for instance, 

Can’t get a red bird, a blue bird’ll do, etc. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
8 
9 


the skipper skips to someone in the circle and swings this one. 
Either a boy or girl may skip; when the boy skips, he goes to a 
girl, of course; and if he succeeds in swinging her before her part- 
ner discovers that he has skipped to the girl and is swinging her, then 
the partner becomes the skipper, and—to keep the game lively— 
he quickly skips to another girl, ete. Often much fun is created 
by the partner who, seeing his girl taken away suddenly, looks 
around bewildered; and then when the couple stops swinging and the 
two fall back into the circle, the skipper “snatches” his former 
partner, and the earlier partner is again “left out in the cold.” Of 
course, if one wishes to lose his partner, the thing to do is to make 
no effort to keep her. If a girl skips, she goes to the man, and 
another girl becomes skipper, etc. 
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If the game seems to drag, the appropriate verse is: 
Skip a little faster; this'll never do, etc. 


If someone wishes that all should skip, he loudly calls out (and 
usually others will pick it up): 


Everybody skip and I'll skip too, ete.2° 


Also widely known is the play-party game, “Captain Jinks.” *! 
It was a popular stage song during the Civil War. My mother and 
her sisters used to entertain (1864) the soldier boys at Camp 
Mitchell, Highland county, Ohio, with a parody of this song, one 
stanza of which ran: 

I’m Mrs. Jinks from Madison Square, 

I wear fine clothes and curl my hair; 

And how the gentlemen at me stare, 

While the Captain’s in the army! 
As a play-party song, it is still popular throughout the United 
States. Miss Butterfield’s version, the play-party arrangement, 
varies only slightly from my mother’s version. 


CAPTAIN JINKS 
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all join hands and cir-cle the left, For that's the stout of the ar-my. 


20. All directions for playing these games were furnished by Freda Butterfield, of Iola, 

a student in the University of Kansas. She also contributed words and music for the follow- 

ing songs, which are still sung in her community (1987): “Straight Across the Hall,” 

aoe ee ight the Corner,” “Jumbo,” “U-Tan,” “My Brown Jug,” and “Playing on the 
ills Tonight.” 


21. The Journal of American Folk-Lore references for “Captain Jinks” and “Skip to My 
Lou” are almost identical. See Footnote 19. 
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2. Captain Jinks, the ladies’ knight, 

The gentleman changes to the right, 

And swings that lady with all his might, 

For that’s the stout [style] of the army. 
When I left home my ma she cried, 
My ma she cried, my ma she cried, 
When I left home my ma she cried, 
For that’s the stout of the army. 


Directions For “Captain Jinxs.”—With hands dropped at their 
sides couples form a circle and sing: 
Captain Jinks of the horse marines, 
We clap our hands beyond our means. 
With the word “clap” the players all clap their hands loudly. The 
boy turns and gaily swings his partner: 
And swing that lady while in her teens, 
For that’s the stout of the army. 
All join hands and, raising them above their heads, circle (skipping 
if there is room) to the left, singing: 
We'll all join bands and circle the left, 
And circle the left, and circle the left; 
We'll all join hands and circle the left, 
For that’s the stout of the army. 
The gentleman moves to his partner’s right. This, of course, in- 
volves the girl’s stepping to her left and causing the play to go on 
quickly: 
Captain Jinks, the ladies’ knight, 
The gentleman changes to the right. 
Now the gentleman swings his new partner, the girl who is now at 
his right: 
And swings that lady with all his might, 
For that’s the stout of the army. 
With the boys on the inside the couples promenade, singing: 
When I left home my ma she cried, 
My ma she cried, my ma she cried; 


When I left home my ma she cried, 
For that’s the stout of the army. 


Now the game is played over and over again, until couples “reach 
home”; that is, until players are paired off as they were at the very 
beginning. 
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Another old favorite is “Pig in the Parlor,” sung to the tune of 
“My Father and Mother Were Irish.” This particular version is 
still popular in southeastern Kansas. 

Directions FoR Piayine “Pic IN THE Partor.”—Couples join 
hands to form a circle, in the center of which the “pig” (cheater) 
stands. Circling to the left the players sing: 

Oh, we got a new pig in the parlor, 

—aAnd that is Irish too. 
Then as all the players sing: 

It’s the right hand to your partner, 

The left hand to your neighbor, 
the girl turns to her left and her partner to his right, proceeding on, 
cutting in and out of the circle. The song continues: 

The right hand to your partner, 

And all promenade. 
One promenades with the third person he meets in this manner. 
Couples continue promenading while they sing: 


And all promenade, 
And all promenade; 
It’s the right hand to your partner, 
And all promenade. 


While the players go, boys to the right and girls to the left, in and 
out the circle, the cheater makes his attempt to slip in ahead of 
another player at about the time the words, 


It’s the right hand to your partner, 
And all promenade, 


are sung the first time. The players now fall into a circle again, 
and if the first “pig” wasn’t successful, everyone sings now: 
It’s the same old pig in the parlor, etc. 


or, if the “pig” was successful: 
Oh, we got a new pig in the parlor, 
again. 
These similar verses often become tiresome and the players then 
sing: 
Oh, we fed the cow in the kitchen, etc. 
Oh, we tied the pig to the bed post, etc. 
Oh, my father and mother were Irish, etc. 
Oh, the bear went over the mountain, 
—To see what he could see. 
: And when he got over the mountain, 
—He saw what he could see. 
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Of course, after each of these verses, to direct the players, the 
common refrain is sung: 


It’s the right hand to your partner, 
And all promenade. 


“The Girl I Left Behind Me” is a tune that has bobbed up with 
popular words in every generation for almost a century. Sigmund 
Spaeth says that it is an old Irish folk tune set down as early as 
1800.22 According to my father, Lewis B. Hull, it was a favorite of 
the Union army drum corps, during the Civil War. Lomax has dis- 
covered a cowboy version.** It has been popular as a fiddle tune at 
play parties in Kansas for sixty years. “Straight Across the Hall,” 
to a variation of this tune, is still played in Kansas. It is also used 
in the chorus of “Swingin’ on the Corner.” 


STRAIGHT ACROSS THE HALL 
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hind me With the bright blue eyes and the cur-ly hair, and promenade the girl 


Pipa] 


Dde-hind you. 


The play-party song, “Swingin’ on the Corner,” is sung to the tune 
of “Buffalo Gals,” an old popular air which goes under various 


22. Spaeth, Sigmund, Read 'Em and Weep, p. 16. 
23. Lomax and Lomax, op. cit., p. 282. 
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names, as “Louisiana Girls,” “Charleston Gals,”’** and “Broadway 
Gals.” My mother’s version was: 
y 


Buffalo gals, ain’t cha comin’ out tonight, 
Ain’t cha comin’ out tonight, 

Ain’t cha comin’ out tonight? 

Buffalo gals, ain’t cha comin’ out tonight, 

To dance by the light of the moon? 

Danced all night, and my heel kep’ a-rockin’, 
My heel kep’ a-rockin’, 

And my heel kep’ a-rockin’, 

I danced with a girl with a hole in her stockin’, 
And I danced by the light of the moon. 


SWINGIN’ ON THE CORNER 



































left be - hind me, With the bright blue eyes and the cur-ly 
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hair, Then prom-en-ade the girl be - hind 


2. Swingin’ on the corner like swingin’ on the gate, 
Like swingin’ on the gate, 
Like swingin’ on the gate, 
Swingin’ on the corner like swingin’ on the gate, 
In honor to your partner. 


24. Scarborough, Dorothy, On the Trail of the Negro Folk-Songs (Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1925), pp. 112-162. 
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Chorus: (The same as above and as follows.) 
Swing that girl, that pretty litle girl, 
The girl I left behind me, 
With the bright blue eyes and the curly hair, 
Then promenade the girl behind you. 


(or) 


She’s pretty in the face and slim around the waist, 
Is the girl I left behind me. 


(Note: Choruses and verses are interchangeable ad lib.) 


An old tune pressed into service in various play-party games is 
“Drunken Sailor,” probably once an old chantey. A common Kan- 
sas version runs: 

What’ll we do with the drunken sailor? 
What’ll we do with the drunken sailor? 
What’ll we do with the drunken sailor? 
Put him in a boat and sail him over. 


Edwin F. Piper believes this to be a variant of “Come, Philan- 
der.”*> The same tune is used in the game, “Going to Boston,” in 
the Lomax version,”* and also in the following Kansas game: 


JUMBO 
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5. Piper, JAFL, v. 28, p. 277. 
3. Lomax and Lomax, op. cit., p. 297. 
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All couples form a circle, with the girls on the inside, facing their 
partners. This forms an aisle through which “Jumbo,” the cheater 
or extra man, marches, while the players sing: 

1. Here goes Jumbo through the window, 
Through the window, through the window, 
Here goes Jumbo through the window, 
Down in Alabama. 
As this stanza ends, Jumbo steals a girl in the circle, and the game 
goes rapidly on, with the refrain: 
All promenade with your hands on shoulders, 
All promenade with your hands on shoulders, 
All promenade with your hands on shoulders, 
Down in Alabama. 
Now the man from whom the girl was stolen has become the new 
Jumbo; and as the players fall back in line, he starts marching 
through the aisle formed, and the game goes on: 
2. Big white house and nobody livin’ in it. (Repeat.) 
3. Get me a wife and I'll go to livin’ in it. 
4. I got a wife and seventeen children. 
5. Left my wife and seventeen children. 

Peculiar to this game is the rhythmical clapping as the first stanza 

is sung. 


The play-party song, “U-Tan-U,” is known in the Middle West 
by various names,”?? as “Ju Tang,” “Jue Tain,” “Jew-tang,” and 
“Shoe-string.” The tune of Freda Butterfield’s version seems to be 
unique: 


























The game is played as follows: Two couples join hands and circle 
to the left, singing: 
1. Four hand round the U-tan, 
U-tan-u; 
Four hand round the U-tan, 
U-tan-u. 


Then the boy turns to his partner and takes her right hand with 
his right hand, thus cutting to the inside of the circle. Immediately 


27. Botkin, op. cit., No. 69. 
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he drops this girl’s hand and cuts to the outside of the circle, taking 
the next girl’s left hand by his left hand; then he steps to the inside 
again, taking the next girl’s right hand by his right, etc., until he 
arrives home. At the same time the girls also cut in and out of the 
circle, going in the opposite direction. These movements form a con- 
tinuous figure 8. During this time the players sing: 
2. Right and left to U-tan, 

U-tan-u; 

Right and left to U-tan, 

U-tan-u. 

(etc., until home again.) 


Now both couples swing while they sing: 


3. Once and a-half to U-tan, 
U-tan-u. 


The boy moves, after swinging one girl, on to the next girl, and 
that girl meets him as she leaves the boy with whom she has just 
swung, ete., until home. 

Now all join hands and circle to the left, singing: 

4. One more couple to U-tan, 
U-tan-u. 
A new couple breaks into the circle and now it’s: 


5. Six hands round the U-tan, 
U-tan-u. 


This goes on long enough to accommodate all couples playing. Then, 
as a substitution for 


One more couple 
the words: 
One less couple to U-tan, 
are used. 
One of the two couples beginning drops out first, etc., until there 
are only two couples left playing and the game is ended. 
Often it is hard to keep the players at the game until it is finished, 
for they become very dizzy if there are many couples and the play- 
ing time is correspondingly lengthened. 


The play-party song, “My Brown Jug,” is not the old favorite, 
“Little Brown Jug,” but a much rarer song. Mr. Botkin gives several 
Oklahoma versions,2* none of which have the same tune as this 


28. Ibid., p. 230. 
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Kansas one. Vance Randolph’s Ozark version is to the tune of 
“Skip to My Lou,” and has as the second stanza, “Hit come back 
all flounced around.” ® 
MY BROWN JUG 
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fine old gal, But she's gone, gone, gone for ev - er. 


2. It came back a-bouncin’ round, 
It came back a-bouncin’ round, 
It came back a-bouncin’ round, 
So early in the morning. 


A play-party song not widely known, but still sung in southeast- 
ern Kansas, is the following one: 


PLAYING ON THE HILLS TONIGHT 
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ware young man, if you want a good wife. You'd bet-ter be quick in the mo-tion. 


29. Randolph, JAFL, v. 42, p. 224. 
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2. The old folks are delight, 
The old folks are delight, 
The old folks are delight, 
But the young folks they are darling. 


“Six Little Girls” is sung to the tune of “The Mulberry Bush.” 
The game is played as follows: Boys form a circle, leaving some 
space between boys, and inside this circle the girls form one. They 
are holding hands and facing the boys; they circle to the left, 
singing: 

1. Six little girls a-skating went, 
A-skating went, a-skating went; 
Six little girls a-skating went, 
So early in the morning. 
Now they circle to the right, singing: 
2. The ice was thin and they all fell in, 
The ice was thin and they all fell in, 
The ice was thin and they all fell in, 
So early in the morning. 
Each girl goes to the man in the circle who is nearest her, and each 
couple sings while swinging: 
3. They called on the boys to help them out, 
They called on the boys to help them out, 


They called on the boys to help them out, 
So early in the morning. 


Now the girls form the outside circle and the boys the inside one 
and sing: 
Six little boys a-skating went, etc. 
Every boy goes to the girl in the circle who is nearest him— 
They called on the girls to help them out, etc. 


and the game is played over again. 


The last four songs of this collection were “prime favorites” in 
Butler county fifty years ago. Of these “The Miller Boy” is so 
generally known that it is listed in almost every American play- 
party collection. The tune given here, the old dance tune, “Turkey 
in the Straw,” is derived from the song, “Old Zip Coon,” which was 
old in 1840, when it was parodied as a campaign song for William 
Henry Harrison. I remember a fragment, which my mother used to 
sing: 

Oh, I went down to Northtown to give the game a run, 
With my old dog, Cato, and my double-barreled gun; 
And the first man I met was Billy Harrison. 
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According to Sigmund Spaeth, the tune goes back to 1815. Isaac 
Goldberg attributes “Old Zip Coon” to George Nichols.** It seems 
to have been a “rough jig dance called ‘Natchez in the Hill.’” 
“Turkey in the Straw” was not only a fiddle tune, but a song as 
well? 

Variant “A” of “The Miller Boy,” the one traditional in southern 
Kansas, is to the tune of “Turkey in the Straw,” as is also variant 
“B,” contributed by Mrs. Harriet Pugh Tanner, whose family 
brought it to Lawrence from Highpoint, N. C., in 1871. 


THE MILLER BOY 
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gents step back. 


. Spaeth, op. cit., pp. 17-19. 


. Goldberg, Isaac, Tin Pan Alley (New York, John Day Company, 1930), p. 37. 
. One Kansas version runs: 


1. I went down the alley just to pass the time away; 

I heard an old darky on a rustic banjo play. 

I asked what the tune was, and that darky began to roar, 

“‘Why, boss,” he said, “that tune is called ‘Turkey in the Straw.’ ”’ 
Refrain: 

Turkey in the Straw, Ha, Ha, Ha, Ha, Ha! 

Turkey in the Straw, Ha, Ha, Ha, Ha, Ha! 

Funniest thing I ever saw 

Was when I watched that darky play “The Turkey in the Straw.” 
2. I stayed there to watch him just to see what else he’d do; 

He started dancing many steps I thought quite new. 

I said to him, ‘‘Uncle, I’ve not seen that dance before.” 

He laughed and said, “That too is called —_ Turkey in the Straw.’”’ 
3. It was a tune that was chucked full of pe 

And your head started going while you had * ‘to watch your step. 

Oh-o, I’ve neve: heard such a quaint melody 

As when that cld darky played that southern dance for me. 
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“BR” 


1. There was a jolly miller; he lived by himself, 
And all day long he was laying up his wealth; 
One hand in the hopper, and the other in the bag, 
The wheel turns round, and he cries out, “Grab!” 


(Each man “grabs” his partner.) 

. There was an old soldier, and he had a wooden leg, 
And he had no tobacco; no tobacco could he beg. 
So save up your money, and save up your rocks, 
And you'll always have tobacco in your tobacco box. 

«on 
Another variant, as sung by Freda Butterfield, adds the refrain: 
We're sailing east; we’re sailing west; 
We're sailing over the ocean. 
Beware, young man; if you want a good wife, 
You'd better be quick in the motion. 


“Weevilly Wheat” is also widely known.** Leona Nessly Ball’s 
Idaho collection of play-party songs has a ten-stanza version. Mrs. 
L. D. Ames’s Missouri collection contains the unique line, “Come, 
honey, my love, and trip with me.” Vance Randolph also has an in- 


teresting variant.*4 The most common Kansas version is as follows: 


WEEVILLY WHEAT 
































‘Char - ley loves to kiss the girls When - e - ver it comes han - ay. 


2. O, I'll have none of your weevilly wheat, 
And I'll have none of your barley; 
I'll have none of your weevilly wheat 
To bake a cake for Charley. 


33. See Footnote 19. 
. 34. Ball, loc. cit., pp. 16-17; Ames, loc. cit., pp. 302-303; Randolph, loc. cit., pp 207- 
9. 
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“Oh, Sister Phoebe,” or “The Juniper Tree,” is a typical example 
of the great change in form that often occurs in the folk song 
through centuries of oral transmission. According to W. W. Newell, 
it has developed from a centuries old European theme, “The Widow 
With Daughters to Marry.” He gives a Philadelphia version, which 
is played as follows: A child, representing a mother, is followed by 
a file of daughters, each grasping the frock of the girl in front: 

There comes a poor widow from Barbary-land, 
With all her children in her hand; 
One can brew, and one can bake, 
And one can make a wedding-cake; 
Pray take one, 
Pray take two, 
Pray take one that pleases you.35 


In the more common version, however, only one daughter, Sister 
Phoebe, remains unmarried. 


OH, SISTER PHOEBE 








Oh, sis— ter Phoe- be, how hap—py were we, When we sat un - der the 
hy Chorus: 














jun - 1 - per tree! The jun - i-per tree, high oh, high 








jun - t-per tree, high oh! 
2. Keep your hat on it will keep your head warm; 
And take a sweet kiss; it will do you no harm. 
The words lend themselves readily to local parody, as the follow- 
ing extemporaneous stanza from a Rose Hill community indicates: 


Emmy, oh, Emmy, how happy were we 
The night we sat under old Eli’s peach tree! 
Old Eli’s peach tree, Heigh O, Heigh O! 

Old Eli’s peach tree, Heigh O! 


According to Carl Van Doren, this game, a kissing game, is played 
thus: A girl sits in a chair in the center of the room, while the other 
players march around her singing. A boy carrying a hat walks 
round and round the sitting player. At the proper moment, he 
places the hat on the girl’s head and kisses her.** 


85. Newell, op. cit., pp. 56-58, No. 8. No tune. 
36. Van Doren, JAFL, v. 32, p. 490. 
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This song, like “The Miller Boy” and “Weevilly Wheat,” is listed 
by play-party collectors throughout the country. 


The play-party song, “Shoot the Buffalo,” seems to be of purely 
American origin. Mr. Botkin thinks that the original was an emi- 
grant song, “The Hunting of the Buffalo.”** However that may be, 
the Kansas version, which has been sung in Butler county for nearly 
sixty years, is to the tune of “The Captain With His Whiskers,” a 
popular Civil War song, which my mother sang to entertain the 
soldiers at Camp Mitchell, Ohio, about 1864. 


THE CAPTAIN WITH HIS WHISKERS 


1. As they march’d through the town with their banners so gay, 

I ran to the window to hear the band play; 

I peep’d through the blinds very cautiously then, 

Lest the neighbors should say I was looking at the men. 

Oh! I heard the drums beat and the music so sweet, 

But my eyes at the time caught a much greater treat; 

The troop was the finest I ever did see, 

And the Captain with his whiskers took a sly glance at me. 
. When we met at the ball, I, of course, thought ‘twas right, 

To pretend that we never had met before that night; 

But he knew me at once, I perceived by his glance, 

And I hung down my head when he asked me to dance. 

Oh, he sat by my side, at the end of the set, 

And the sweet words he spoke I never shall forget; 

For my heart was enlisted, and could not get free, 

As the captain with his whiskers took a sly glance at me. 
. But he marched from the town, and I see him no more, 

Yet I think of him oft, and the whiskers he wore; 

I dream all the night, and I talk all the day, 

Of the love of a captain who went far away. 

I remember with the superabundant delight, 

When we met in the street, and we danced all the night; 

And keep in my mind how my heart jumped with glee, 

As the captain with his whiskers took a sly glance at me. 


Chorus, after last stanza: 


Perhaps he is here! Let me look round the house. 
Keep still, everyone; keep still as a mouse, 

For if the dear creature is here, he will be 

With his whiskers, a-taking sly glances at me. 


87. Botkin, op. cit., pp. 308-312. Five Oklahoma variants. 
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The Kansas version of “Shoot the Buffalo” is as follows: 
SHOOT THE BUFFALO 
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2. Where the hawk shot the eagle, 
And the buzzard stumped his toe, 
We'll rally round the cane-brake, 
And shoot the buffalo. 
This quaint song had as many variants as there were communities 
singing it, and it was sung throughout the West, from Missouri to 
Idaho.** 


Thus we have traced, in this brief survey, the migrations of typical 
play-party folk songs, from their beginnings, centuries ago, in Eng- 
land, France, Provence, Italy, and Germany, to the Atlantic sea- 
board of America; thence, moving ever westward with pioneer folk, 
and all the while accumulating new themes and legends, they have 
finally reached the last frontier. “By the golden network of oral 
tradition,”®® have the poetry and song, the mores and ways of the 
folk been preserved.” 














38. Ball, JAFL, v. 44, p. 16; Randolph, ibid., v. 42, p. 212; Lomax and Lomax, op. cit., 
pp. 296-297, twelve stanzas. 


39. Newell, op. cit., p. 225. 





Removal of the Osages from Kansas 
Berurn B. CoaPMAN 


HEN the Great and Little Osage tribes, by the treaty of June 
2, 1825,! ceded and relinquished to the United States all their 
claim to lands south of the Kansas river, and lying west of the state 
of Missouri and the territory of Arkansas, they reserved so long as 
they might choose to occupy the same, a rectangular tract of land in 
what is now southern Kansas, just west of the Cherokee neutral 
lands.2 The tract was fifty miles wide and about one hundred and 
twenty-five miles long. By the treaty of September 29, 1865,° the 
Osages agreed to sell the eastern part of this tract of land to the 
United States. They ceded the northern part of the tract, or a 
strip twenty miles wide, to the United States to be held in trust 
and sold for their benefit at a price not less than one dollar and a 
quarter an acre; and the Osages agreed to settle upon their “dimin- 
ished reservation.” According to the treaty the Osages might unite 
with any tribe of Indians at peace with the United States, residing 
in the Indian territory. The treaty provided that if the Osages 
should agree to remove from Kansas and settle on lands to be pro- 
vided for them by the United States in the Indian territory on 
such terms as might be agreed on between the United States and 
the Indian tribes then residing in said territory or any of them, 
then the diminished reservation should be disposed of by the United 
States in the same manner and for the same purpose as provided in 
the treaty in relation to said trust lands, except that fifty percent of 
the proceeds of the sale of the diminished reservation might be 
used by the United States in the purchase of lands for a suitable 
home for the Osages in the Indian territory. 
Articles fifteen* and sixteen of the Cherokee treaty of 1866 helped 


1. 7 Statutes, 240; Kappler, Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties, v. Il, pp. 217-221. There 
were three bands consisting of the Great Osage, Little Osage, and the ‘Arkansas band. This 
division is comparatively modern.—Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, Pt. Il, p. 156. 

2. Annie H. Abel, “Indian Reservations in Kansas and the Extinguishment of Their Title,’ 
Kansas Historical Collections, v. VIII (1904), pp. 76-77, and map opposite p. 88. 

8. 14 Statutes, 687. Royce, Indian Land Cessions, pp. 836-837; map 26. 

4. 14 Statutes, 799; Kappler, v. II, pp. 942-950. Article fifteen of the treaty follows: 
“The United States may settle any civilized Indians, friendly with the Cherokees and adjacent 
tribes, within the Cherokee country, on unoccupied lands east of 96°, on such terms as may 

upon by any such tribe and the Cherokees, subject to the approval of the President 


be agreed 

of the United States, which shall be consistent with the following provisions, viz.: Should 
any such tribe or band of Indians settling in said country abandon their tribal organization, 
there being first paid into the Cherokee national fund a sum of money which shall sustain 
the same proportion to the then existing national fund that the number of Indians sustain to 
the whole number of Cherokees then residing in the Cherokee country, they shall be in- 
corporated into and ever after remain a part of the Cherokee nation, on equal terms in every 
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to pave the way for the removal of the Osages from Kansas. A few 
years after the execution of the treaty, when valuable interests were 
involved, every word of these articles was examined and reéxamined 
in an effort to apply every possible construction. Article sixteen was 
the more important, because the Osages finally settled on lands west 
of the ninety-sixth meridian. The article reads: 


The United States may settle friendly Indians in any part of the Cherokee 
country west of 96°, to be taken in a compact form in quantity not exceeding 
one hundred and sixty acres for each member of each of said tribes thus to be 
settled; the boundaries of each of said districts to be distinctly marked, and 
the land conveyed in fee simple to each of said tribes to be held in common or 
by their members in severalty as the United States may decide. Said lands 
thus disposed of to be paid for to the Cherokee nation at such price as may 
be agreed on between the said parties in interest, subject to the approval of 
the President; and if they should not agree, then the price to be fixed by the 
President. The Cherokee nation to retain the right of possession of and juris- 
diction over all of said country west of 96° of longitude until thus sold and 
occupied, after which their jurisdiction and right of possession to terminate 
forever as to each of said districts thus sold and occupied. 


According to the treaty if the United States settled Indians on 


unoccupied lands east of the ninety-sixth meridian they were to be 
both “civilized” and “friendly,” but the latter requirement alone 


sufficed for those settled west of that line. Article sixteen provided 
for the conveyance of the land in fee simple to Indian tribes, but did 
not specify by whom it should be conveyed. The last four words of 
the article deserve scrutiny. The words “thus sold” apparently refer 
to the words “paid for” used in the preceding sentence.5 If the 
Cherokees had a fee-simple title to the Outlet prior to the treaty of 


respect with native citizens. And should any such tribe, thus settling in said country, decide 
to preserve their tribal organizations, and to maintain their tribal laws, customs, and usages, 
not inconsistent with the constitution and laws of the Cherokee nation, they shall have a 
district of country set off for their use by metes and bounds equal to one hundred and sixty 
acres, if they should so decide, for each man, woman, and child of said tribe, and shall pay 
for the same into the national fund such price as may be agreed on by them and the Cherokee 
nation, subject to the approval of the President of the United States, and in cases of disagree- 
ment the price to be fixed by the President. 

“And the said tribe thus settled shall also pay into the national fund a sum of money, to 
be agreed on by the respective parties, not greater in proportion to the whole existing 
national fund and the probable proceeds of the lands herein ceded or authorized to be 
ceded or sold than their numbers bear to the whole number of Cherokees then residing in 
said country, and thence afterwards they shall enjoy all the rights of native Cherokees. 
But no Indians who have no tribal organizations, or who shall determine to abandon their 
tribal organizations, shall be permitted to settle east of the 96° of longitude without the 
consent of the Cherokee nationai council, or of a delegation duly appointed by it, being 
first obtained. And no Indians who have and determine to preserve their tribal organizations 
shall be permitted to settle, as herein provided, east of the 96° of longitude without such 
consent being first obtained, unless the President of the United States, after a full hearing 
of the objections offered by said council or delegation to such settlement, shall determine 
that the objections are insufficient, in which case he may authorize the settlement of such 
tribe east of the 96° of longitude.” 


5. Secretaries Teller and Noble and Chief Joel B. Mayes were agreed upon this con- 

ion. See sk Executive Documents, 48 re 2 Sess., v. I (2261), No. 17, p. 5; 

ibid., 51 Cong., 1 Sess., v. IX (2686), No. 78, p. 11; Mayes to Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, July 23, 1889, OIA (Office of Indian Affairs), 6227 Ind. Div. 1889. 
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1866, which they appear to have had,® the title remained in them 
until conveyed by them as provided for in the treaty, or otherwise. 
By the treaty the United States was made the agent of the Chero- 
kees for the sale and disposition of the lands. It seems to have been 
a condition generally accepted that the Cherokees were occupying 
the lands of the Outlet; the patent of 1838 had specified that lands 
granted to the Cherokees should revert to the United States if the 
Cherokee nation abandoned the same. 

An unratified treaty of May 27, 18687 set forth terms on which 
the Leavenworth, Lawrence and Galveston Railroad Company might 
purchase the lands of the Osages in Kansas. Article one stated that 
the Osages were desirous of removing to a new and permanent home 
in the Indian territory. By article fourteen the United States 
agreed to sell to them, for their future home, at a price not to exceed 
twenty-five cents per acre, the district of Cherokee country lying 
between the ninety-sixth meridian and the middle of the main chan- 
nel of the Arkansas river. It was agreed that the United States 
should, at its own expense, cause the boundary lines of said country 
to be surveyed and marked by permanent and conspicuous monu- 
ments. It was also stipulated and agreed that when the United 
States had secured a title to the said district of country, the Osages 
should be required to remove and reside thereon; but that nothing in 
the treaty should be so construed as to compel them to remove from 
their reservation in Kansas until the government had secured said 
title, and notice thereof had been given by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs to the agent of the Osages. 

In his annual report the next year the local agent stated that in 
view of the condition of the Osages, their location and the immense 
immigration pouring in on the diminished reservation, nothing better 
could be done than to amend the treaty in certain provisions, so as 
for the government to take all the Osage lands in Kansas and move 
the Osages to Indian territory. Supt. Enoch Hoag, after holding a 


6. B. B. Chapman, “How the Cherokees Acquired the Outlet,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
v. XV (1987), pp. 30-49. 

7. The treaty is in House Reports, 40 Cong., 2 Sess., v. II (1858), No. 63, pp. 14-23. 

8. Agent G. C. Snow to Com. E. S. Parker, July 24, 1869, Indian Affairs, 1869, p. 381. 
The treaty of September 29, 1865, referred to the Osages as “greatly impoverished.” Three 
years later they were on the verge of starvation. Capt. M. V. Sheridan to Maj. Gen. P. H. 
Sheridan, December 1, 1868, Senate Executive Documents, 40 Cong., 3 Sess., (1360) No. 41. 
In 1869 Vineent Colyer, a special Indian commissioner, found them “in a state of almost 
yy destitution.” Report for 1869, House Executive Documents, 41 Cong., 2 Sess., v. III 

1414), p. 513. 

Conditions in Kansas were apparently becoming intolerable for the Osages. Their crops 
were destroyed by herds of cattle and other stock belonging to white settlers; and lawless 
white men stole their horses and robbed their corn cribs. Agent I. T. Gibson to Enoch Hoag, 
October 1, 1870; the letter is in Indian Affairs, 1871, pp. 483-489. Hoag to Commissioner 
Parker, October 8, 1870, ibid., 1870, pp. 258-259. 
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council with the Osages, reported on October 11, 1869, that it was his 
judgment that the larger portion of the tribe would prefer that the 
treaty should not be ratified. According to his report the Osages 
stated that they were anxious to sell their lands and remove to the 
Indian territory, whether or not the treaty was ratified.® In Jan- 
uary, 1870, Agt. Isaac T. Gibson, in three letters, reported to Hoag 
that the lands of the Osages were being unlawfully intruded upon by 
white settlers and that there was danger of an outbreak on the 
part of the Indians in defense of their homes.2° On January 28 the 
Office of Indian Affairs received a recommendation from Hoag stat- 
ing that if the treaty were not ratified the government should at 
once buy the lands of the Osages and open a new home for them 
south, where they desired to go. “If this is long delayed,” said Hoag, 
“war may result therefrom.”+ In view of the impoverished condi- 
tion of the Osages, and as affording a mode of speedy settlement 
of the difficulties arising from the encroachment of the whites, Com. 
E. 8. Parker on March 3 suggested that it be recommended to con- 
gress that the sum of $50,000 be immediately appropriated to re- 
move and settle the Osages in the Indian country.!” 

In March the Office of Indian Affairs was informed that the 
Osages desired to send a delegation of their tribe to Washington on 
business considered by them to be of great importance. According 
to Gibson, they desired to consider, among other things, the making 
of an agreement disposing of their lands and providing for them- 
selves a new home.'* Commissioner Parker did not approve their 
request, but submitted it to Sec. Jacob D. Cox for consideration and 
instructions.‘* Cox said that while he was opposed to the practice 
of Indians coming to Washington, under the impression that they 
could be benefited, he was inclined to grant the request of the 
Osages. “They have certainly been imposed upon and cruelly 
wronged by the settlers in Kansas,” he said, “and I suggest that 
Agent Gibson be instructed to bring to Washington such delegation 
of the Osages as they may select, in order that the Department may 
hear from them the story of their wrongs, and may take action with 
a view to redress them.” #* On April 5 Parker directed that Gibson 


9. Same to same, October 11, 1869, OIA, Neosho, H. 538—1869. 


10. The letters are in H. Ex. Docs., 41 Cong., 2 Sess., v. VII (1418), No. 179, pp. 3-5. 
On February 2, 1870, Gibson urged that the government make some provision for the pro- 
tection of the Osages, or remove them to a new home.—Gibson to Hoag, ibid., p. 6. 


11. The recommendation is in OIA, Cent. Supt., H. 771—1870. 

12. Parker to Sec. J. D. Cox, March 8, 1870, H. Ex. Docs., loc. cit., pp. 1-2. 

18. Gibson to Hoag, March 8, 1870, OIA, Neosho, I. 1133—1870. 

14. Parker to Cox, March 29, 1870, OIA, “Report Book 19,” p. 276. 

15. Cox to Com. Ind. Aff., April 2, 1870, OIA, “Letters Indian Affairs,” v. 17, Pt. I, 
pp. 95-96. 
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bring a delegation, not more than six in number and also an inter- 
preter, to Washington at the earliest day practicable.’® 

At a certain payment made to the Osages on May 4, Hoag took 
the opportunity in general council to urge them, for their welfare, 
to visit the Commissioner of Indian Affairs through a judicious dele- 
gation, and with the approval of the President, arrange for the dis- 
position of their lands in Kansas, and the securing of a new home in 
the Indian territory at the earliest period possible.17 Although the 
Osages appeared fully to realize the advantages as set forth by 
Hoag, and to appreciate the interest of the government in the prem- 
ises, they failed to elect a delegation, and scattered to the plains. 
There was so much feeling in the tribe on the subject of treaties that 
Hoag considered it difficult for them to select a delegation with au- 
thority to sell their lands, in view of the responsibility and dis- 
pleasure of the tribe that might follow. In a letter to Commissioner 
Parker on June 7 Hoag stated that Gibson was of the opinion that 
the Osages would not return to their homes after their hunt. He 
suggested that Gibson be at once directed to go to Washington and 
give the Department what information he could in the matter and 
confer therewith as to the best course to be pursued. With his let- 
ter Hoag enclosed a letter from Joseph Pah-ne-no-posh, governor of 
the Osage nation, stating that it was the desire of all the headmen 
of the nation for the President to send commissioners to them about 
August 20 to make a treaty, as they expected to make a short hunt 
and come in.4* “If the Department should authorize a commission 
to treat with them for the sale of their lands, and their removal to a 
new home,” said Hoag, “I would suggest that, to avail themselves 
of the confidence of the Osages, it should be a body representing the 
Government, and who had not participated in former treaties with 
them, as misrepresentations have produced a shyness with many of 
the tribe.” On June 20 the Office of Indian Affairs recommended 
that necessary measures be taken in order to have the asked for 
council held in the Osage country at the time requested and that the 
government be represented in the council by members of the Presi- 
dent’s special Indian commission.!® 

Sections twelve and thirteen of the Indian appropriation act of 
July 15 ?° provided that whenever the Osages should agree thereto, 

. Parker to Hoag, April 5, 1870, OIA, ‘Finance and Misc. Letter Book 95," p. 87. 
. Hoag to Parker, June 7, 1870, OIA, Neosho, H. 1171—1870. 


. Joseph Pah-ne-no-posh to Gibson, May 20, 1870, ibid. 


19. Act. Com. W. F. Cady to Sec. Int., June 20, 1870, OIA, “Rept. Book 19,” pp. 
407-408. 
20. 16 Statutes, 362. 
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in such manner as the President should prescribe, it should be his 
duty to remove them from Kansas to lands provided or to be pro- 
vided for them for a permanent home in the Indian territory, to con- 
sist of a tract of land in compact form equal in quantity to one 
hundred and sixty acres for each member of the tribe, or such part 
thereof as said Indians might desire, to be paid for out of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of their lands in Kansas, the price per acre for such 
lands to be procured in the Indian territory not to exceed the price 
paid or to be paid by the United States for the same. And to defray 
the expenses of said removal, and to aid in the subsistence of the 
Osages during the first year, the sum named by Commissioner Parker 
in his letter of March 3 was appropriated, to be reimbursed to the 
United States from the proceeds of the sale of the lands of the Osages 
in Kansas. These lands, including the trust lands north of the di- 
minished reservation, excepting sixteen and thirty-six sections, which 
should be reserved to Kansas for school purposes, should be sold to 
actual settlers at the price of one dollar and a quarter an acre; pay- 
ment to be made in cash within one year from the date of settlement 
or of the passage of this act. It was agreed that the United States 
should pay interest annually on the amount of money received as 
proceeds of the sale of the lands at the rate of five percent, to be ex- 
pended by the President for the benefit of the Osages, in such man- 
ner as he might deem proper. The proceeds should be carried to 
the credit of the Osages on the books of the Treasury. There were 
to be erected at their new home in the Indian territory, agency 
buildings, a warehouse, a dwelling and shop for a blacksmith, a saw 
and grist mill, a schoolhouse and church. 

In a report from the Office of Indian Affairs on July 19 the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior was asked to the consideration 
of the request of Gov. Joseph Pah-ne-no-posh of May 20 that com- 
missioners be appointed and sent to the Osages about August 20 to 
make an agreement with them, apparently in relation to their re- 
moval. Commissioner Parker recommended that steps be taken as 
soon as practicable to carry into effect the provisions of sections 
twelve and thirteen of the Indian appropriation act of July 15.24 A 
copy of the report was transmitted by Secretary Cox on July 22 to 
Vincent Colyer, secretary of the Board of Indian Commissioners, 
with the request that the board inform the Office of Indian Affairs at 
what time it would be practicable for them to visit the Osages, to 

21. Parker to Secretary of the Interior, July 19, 1870, Report of Board of Indian Com- 


missioners, 1870, p. 72. The report of the board for 1870 is also in S. Ex. Docs., 41 Cong., 
3 Sess., v. I (1440), No. 39. 
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carry into effect the recommendations contained in the report.?? The 
subject was brought before the board at its special meeting in New 
York on July 28. John V. Farwell, John D. Lang and Colyer were 
appointed a commission to visit the Osages, and if upon consultation 
with them it should be ascertained that they accepted the proposition 
of Congress, the commission were to assist them to the extent of 
their ability. On August 2 Acting Commissioner Cady wrote to the 
commission as follows: 

Your board having arranged to be present at the council to be held with 
the Osages, in the Cherokee country, with a view to establishing this tribe 
upon a new reservation there, to be purchased from the Cherokees, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior directs me to say to you, that it is desired that the price 
to be given for the land shall not exceed 50 cents per acre, and that in making 
the arrangement with the Cherokees, your endeavor will be to subserve the 
interests of the Government as well as those of the Indians, and to effect, if 
possible, the purchase at even a less price.23 
However, Cady said that the matter was left to the discretion and 
sound judgment of the commission, and it was expected that the 
object would be accomplished to the satisfaction of all parties inter- 
ested. 

Accompanying the letter was a copy of another letter by Cady to 
Hoag stating that the place of the meeting of the council with the 
Osages must be in the country to which they were to remove and 
not upon their reservation in Kansas.** On August 6 Hoag was 
advised that William P. Adair, Clement N. Vann and six other per- 
sons had been appointed commissioners on behalf of the Cherokee 
nation to meet the Osages in council in the Cherokee country some- 
time during August to confer upon the matter of procuring the 
Osages a home in that country.2> The Cherokees were invited to be 
present at the council for the purpose of arranging their own terms.”® 
Colyer objected to the provision in the instructions stating that the 
council should be held in the Cherokee country, since it assumed 
that the Osages would accept sections twelve and thirteen of the 
recent Indian appropriation act. On August 11 the instructions 

22. Cox to Colyer, July 22, 1870, Rpt. of Bd. of Indian Commissioners, 1870, p. 72. 


23. Cady to Farwell et al., August 2, 1870, ibid., p. 73. 

_ 24. Cady to Hoag, July 22, 1870, ibid., p. 73. Hoag was directed to instruct Agent 
Gibson to proceed to the Cherokee country as soon as practicable and there select and mark 
out the country to which it was intended to remove the Osages, and to make such prepara- 
— as might be requisite for the establishment of these Indians comfortably in their new 

omes. 

25. Cady to Hoag, August 6, 1870, OIA, “Land and Civilization Letter Book 96," pp. 
466-467. 
a 26. Parker to Colyer and Lang, August 11, 1870, Rpt. of Bd. of Indian Commissioners, 

70, p. 73. 
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were changed so that it was left to the Osages themselves to select 
the council ground.?? 

About this time Agent Gibson sent out runners to notify the chiefs 
of the coming of the commission. But when the commission arrived 
at the Osage agency at Montgomery, Kan., on August 20 the tribe 
were nearly all out on the plains buffalo hunting. Pending the ar- 
rival of the Osages, the commission engaged teams, and accompanied 
by Hoag and Gibson, they occupied the four following days in visit- 
ing and inspecting the Cherokee lands they believed to be just west 
of the ninety-sixth meridian, to which lands it was proposed to re- 
move the Osages. It may be that these horsemen were more en- 
grossed in the location of the future home of the Osages than in 
finding for themselves a retreat from the rays of the August sun; 
and that they faithfully rode across an expanse of good land in the 
valley of the Caney. The commission said: 

We rode forty-five miles into the reservation, making a wide detour on our 
return, so that we could see as much of it as possible. We found the land of 
excellent quality, a liberal proportion of it, along the banks of the Cana, good 
bottom land, well timbered, with tall and thick prairie grass, plenty of water, 


and the upland rolling, apparently covered with good pasture for cattle, and 
considerable timber.28 


27. Parker to Hoag, August 11, 1870, ibid., p. 74. 
28. Report of the commission, ibid., p. 18. 
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In establishing the Osage reservation there was no question more 

vexing than the location of the ninety-sixth meridian through the 

Cherokee country. The commission said that they could not find 

anyone who could inform them correctly as to the location of that 

line; nor were there any surveyor’s marks to be seen. By the advice 

of the commission and the urgent request of the Osages, Superin- 

tendent Hoag employed a surveyor to run the line immediately. He 

probably employed A. H. Perry. At any rate a special or prelim- 

inary survey of the line was made in the autumn of 1870 for which 
Perry was allowed the sum of $618.° 

The commission were confronted by two obstacles to which they 

turned their attention before the Osages came in from the plains for 

a conference with them. First, there were about three hundred white 

people already settled upon the lands designated as a new reserva- 

tion for the Osages. By September 2 troops were in southeastern 

Kansas for the purpose of removing the trespassers from the lands 

and many of them were removed during the fall. Second, there was 

difficulty in satisfying Osages who were opposed to the acceptance of 

sections twelve and thirteen of the act of July 15, 1870. Among 

; them were half-breeds who had farms of choice land worth twelve 

or fifteen dollars an acre. The commission found it desirable to 

accept pledges made by a mass meeting of citizens settled upon the 

Osage reservation in Kansas, who as a “community” agreed to reso- 

lutions guaranteeing to the half-breeds full protection in their right 

to enter their claims as white settlers, should they desire to remain 

upon them, and if not of selling them, and extending to the pur- 

chasers of such Indian claims the same protection in their right to 

enter. According to the commission there was no other alternative 

but for them to pledge their influence with the government to secure 

all that the mass meeting had guaranteed, or fail to get the desirable 

codperation of these half-breeds. Consequently they said to the 

half-breeds that if they would sign “the bill” the commission would 

use its influence with the government “to compel those twenty thou- 

sand squatters to redeem their pledges to the very letter.” It is 

almost incredible that the commission or Osages would expect the 

Kansas frontiersmen to keep, without compulsion, pledges and prom- 

ises to their own economic detriment.*® But with the two obstacles 


29. Act. Com. H. R. Clum to A. H. Perry, January 7, 1871, OITA, “Finance and Misc. 
Letter Book 99,’’ pp. 21-22. 


30. After the commission left the reservation the attitude of the “community” is ex- 
lained by the following remark: “The Osages have signed the bill, and we have got the 
and; let the half-breeds go to h--l.”"—Gibson to Colyer, December 24, 1870, Rpt. of Bd. of 
Indian Commissioners, 1870, pp. 83-84. See, also, the protest of the commission made about 
the same time, ibid., pp. 27-29. 
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temporarily eliminated, the way for an agreement with the Osages 
was open. 

The commission met the Osages on the old council ground on the 
banks of Drum creek, at the agency. There was considerable dis- 
cussion about the price the Osages were to pay for their new reserva- 
tion. The commission fully explained to them the instructions of the 
government, that they were not to pay more than fifty cents per 
acre, in case they could not agree with the Cherokees, and referred 
the matter of price to the President. Clement N. Vann, representing 
the Cherokees,*! was early on the ground, looking after the interest 
of his people, and was zealous in endeavoring to get one dollar and 
a quarter an acre for the lands to be occupied by the Osages. The 
commission said: “So earnestly did he press this that the Osages 
seemed at one time to be fully persuaded that they must pay that 
price for the new land, and it hindered our progress considerably.” ** 
However the commission stated that they succeeded in satisfying the 
Osages that the President would not make them pay more than fifty 
cents an acre for the lands. 

After the commission had had repeated conferences with the chiefs, 
a full council of the Osages assembled under a large elm tree in the 
afternoon of September 10 to determine whether they would accept 
or reject sections twelve and thirteen of the recent Indian appropri- 
ation act. All the tribes and bands of the Osages, except Young 
Claymore’s band, were represented by their chiefs or headmen. A 
vast assembly of white settlers also came to witness the results of 
the day. In council the Osages observed that the land was as good 
as the money offered to them, and in fact could be longer retained by 
them. Gov. Joseph Pah-ne-no-posh stated that the government 
should pay the Osages about $300,000 for damages inflicted upon 
them by white intruders.** He presented to the commission a peti- 
tion addressed to the President, signed by twenty-three chiefs, head- 
men and councilors of the Osages. The petition stated among other 
things, that the Osages felt assured that “the bill” was the work of 
their friends, and not of speculators. It requested that the Osages 
be allowed to purchase a larger tract of country from the Cherokees 
than that provided in the act; to hold their lands in common until 


31. From “various causes beyond the control’ of the Cherokee commissioners named in 
Acting Commissioner Cady’s letter of August 6, only Vann was at the Osage agency at this 
time; and no council between the Osage chiefs and the Cherokee commissioners took place. 
See the extract from the message of Prin. Chief Lewis Downing, November 19, 1870, OIA, 
Cent. Supt., H. 47—1871. 

32. Report of the commission, loc. cit., p. 20. 


- = The proceedings of the councils held on September 10 and 12, 1870, are in ibid., pp. 
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they asked for them to be sectionalized; and that the right to hunt 
buffalo on the western prairies on government land be secured to 
them as long as buffalo continued plentiful. The Osages in the peti- 
tion requested protection from intrusion upon their lands. And they 
asked that the United States purchase for them, adjoining their 
lands in Indian territory, the same quantity of land as had been 
granted Kansas for school purposes out of the Osage lands.** 

The council was adjourned until after supper, was reconvened at 
8:30 in the evening, and the necessary signatures of the Osages were 
appended to the act signifying their acceptance of the same.** On 
September 12 Watanka, head councilor of the Claymore band, ar- 
rived at the council grounds, and after having fully asserted his dig- 
nity and right to be consulted, signed the act. The Board of Indian 
Commissioners observed that five weeks were required to allow the 
Osages time to decide upon the acceptance of the act, and that it 
was “probably the most important transaction of their lives.” ** 

Since the Osages agreed to part with their lands in Kansas, it be- 
came necessary to determine what Cherokee lands they should oc- 
cupy, and also the area and price of the same. They gave their 
number to the commission as 3,500 souls, which number according 
to the Cherokee treaty of 1866 would allow them a tract of 560,000 
acres. A delegation appointed by the Osage national council in 
September proceeded on the duty of selecting a new home for the 
tribe in the Indian territory. In a regular council called for that 
purpose, the principal chiefs on October 26 formally selected a tract 
of country which the Osages had frequently occupied temporarily, 
and had for years regarded as their future home.** The tract was 
considered to be 60 miles long, 1624 miles wide and to comprise 
640,000 acres. The ninety-sixth meridian, as determined by the 
special survey in the fall of 1870, severed the tract in twain. 

During the fall the Osages settled on the tract and began making 
improvements thereon. Their efforts were arrested by allegations of 
the Cherokees that the special survey of the ninety-sixth meridian 
was in notorious variance with the official maps furnished them by 
the government, and with every map known to exist; and that under 
this “surreptitious survey” the Osages were really making improve- 
ments upon Cherokee soil east of the true ninety-sixth meridian.** 

. The petition is in ibid., pp. 85-86. 
. The act as accepted and signed is in ibid., pp. 76-77. 
. Ibid., p. 4. 


- Gibson to Hoag, October 1, 1871, Indian Affairs, 1871, pp. 489-490. 
. Hoag to H. R. Clum, October 5, 1871, ibid., pp. 464-465. 
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The situation of the Osages was further complicated because soon 
after they officially made their selection of land, a delegation of 
Kaws, with their agent, selected a tract of land for that tribe in the 
northern part of the Osage tract, and buttressed against the ninety- 
sixth meridian as determined by the special survey.*® Most of the 
white settlers whom the military removed in the fall of 1870 from 
the lands of Indian territory bordering on Kansas, returned promptly 
when the soldiers left. 

During the summer Clement N. Vann, verbally and by letter, had 
pointed out that it would be better for the Osages and Cherokees 
to agree upon the price of the lands to be occupied by the Osages 
than to have the price determined by the government, because more 
cordiality and coéperation could then be expected between the two 
tribes.*° Arrangements were made by Agent Gibson and Vann for 
a meeting of representatives of the two tribes on Caney river in the 
autumn, but the meeting did not take place. On October 22 Prin- 
cipal Chief Downing suggested that the Osages send a delegation to 
the Cherokee national council, soon to convene, which body would 
have full power to represent the Cherokees.4! The Osages were 
anxious to have the matter settled and preferred to have the Presi- 
dent determine the price of the lands. But on the recommendation 
of Gibson a delegation was appointed to go to Tahlequah. The 
Osage council instructed the delegation fully as to the choice of land, 
as to price, and instructed them to send their business to the Presi- 
dent if negotiations with the Cherokees were not successful. In the 
minutes of the Osage council meeting of October 26 Gibson listed the 
names of ten delegates who 
were appointed—instructed to meet here (Caneyville) in 12 days (Nov. 
7), families of delegates to be subsisted here during their absence at nations 
expense. Delegates instructed as their first choice on both sides of 96—and 
second choice just west of 96. 6 of the Delegates will constitute a quorum. 


Delegates were instructed not to offer more than 25 cts per acre for the land 
except in case that the Cherokee Council offer to take 50 cts per acre.42 


39. Gibson to Com. E. 8. Parker, December 20, 1870, OIA, Cent. Supt., H. 47—1871. 
The Kaws were about seven hundred in number. In the vicinity of Council Grove they had 
a diminished reserve of some 80,000 acres, while their ‘“‘trust lands’ adjoining the reserve 
totaled more than 137,000 acres. The Kaws were well pleased with the selection of land in 
the northern part of the Osage tract. Agent Mahlon Stubbs thought it would be difficult to 
obtain their consent to remove farther into Indian territory.—Stubbs to Hoag, September 14, 
1871, Indian Affairs, 1871, p. 495; Hoag to Com. F. A. Walker, December 23, 1871, OIA, 
Kan., H. 963—1871. 
™ = bony to Gibson, August 12, 1870; there is a copy of the letter in OIA, Cent. Supt., 

. 47—1871. 


41. Downing to Vann, October 22, 1870; there is a copy of the letter in ibid. 

42. Mr. David Parsons found in Agent Gibson’s papers the ‘‘Minutes of Osage Council 
appointing Del. to Cherokee Nation,’’ dated October 26, 1870. The minutes were written on 
the unused parts of a letter. A photostat copy is in the Osage museum at Pawhuska, Okla. 


Mr. Parsons is preparing an exhaustive history of the Osages during the period of their 
removal from Kansas. 
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On November 17 Gibson and the Osage delegation arrived at 
Tahlequah. In a letter to the Cherokee national council the follow- 
ing day they referred to the selection of land made by the Osages, 
observed that the desirable land was in the eastern part of the selec- 
tion, and they stated that the Osages had been virtually homeless 
for a considerable time and were anxious to acquire a permanent 
home. They stated that if the lands selected by the Kaws, amount- 
ing to about 93,440 acres, were included in the Osage tract, it would 
be necessary to increase the width of the tract to 191/10 miles. 
They asked the national council to consent to occupation by the 
Osages of that part of their selection east of the ninety-sixth me- 
ridian as then determined, and also to state the lowest price per 
acre for all the lands embraced in their selection.** 

According to Gibson the Cherokee national council appeared to 
the Osage delegation to be very dilatory in their action; and the 
delegation became indignant at the delay. On November 30 Gibson 
addressed a letter to the commissioners on behalf of the Cherokee 
nation named in Acting Commissioner Cady’s letter of August 6, 
stating that the delegation would like to confer with them that day 
on the subject of procuring a home for the Osages in the Cherokee 
country.** On the same day Adair and Vann replied that it was 
their desire to accommodate their unfortunate brethren, the Osages, 
so far as they possibly could, but that their commissions expired at 
the termination of the late Osage council, called at the suggestion 
of the Interior Department. They stated that the matter of nego- 
tiating with the Osages was then engaging the official attention of 
the national council, and that it was to be hoped that it would soon 
be consummated with full satisfaction to all parties concerned. They 
asked that the delegation be patient until the national council should 
take legal action in the matter, which was of great importance to the 
Cherokees, the Osages and the government, and dispose of the same 
promptly and finally in a formal and business manner.*® On the 
same day Principal Chief Downing explained that the matter of ne- 
gotiating with the Osages had not been subjected to any unnecessary 
delay, although it might have had to yield to other business that had 
legitimate precedence.*® The patience of the delegation was wearing 


43. Gibson et al. to Cherokee national council, November 18, 1870; there is a copy of 
the letter in OIA, Cent. Supt., H. 47—1871. 


_ 44. Gibson to W. P. Adair et al., November 30, 1870; there is a copy of the letter in 
ibid, 


45. Adair and Vann to Gibson, November 30, 1870; there is a copy of the letter in ibid. 
46. Downing to Gibson, November 80, 1870; there is a copy of the letter in ibid. 
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thin and after two weeks of fruitless effort to bring about a council 
with the Cherokees, they left Tahlequah. 

An act of the Cherokee national council approved December 1 
provided for the appointment of five commissioners to meet com- 
missioners representing each of the several bands of Osages on Jan- 
uary 2, 1871, “at Lewis Choteau’s on Caney Creek” for the purpose 
of selecting and locating a permanent home for the Osage tribe west 
of ninety-six degrees. The area of the tract should be equal to one 
hundred and sixty acres for each citizen of the Osage and Kaw tribes 
who might locate therein. The Cherokee commissioners were not 
authorized to agree upon a smaller price for the lands than one dol- 
lar and a quarter an acre.*? 

On December 3, 1870, a copy of the act was sent to Agent Gibson 
at Montgomery, Kan. In a letter to Principal Chief Downing on 
December 16 he observed that the act did not authorize negotiations 
for Cherokee lands east of the ninety-sixth meridian, and that it 
also deprived the Osages from choosing their home from any Chero- 
kee lands they might desire, west of that meridian, when taken in 
compact form. He set forth how faithfully the Osages and he had 
labored to bring about an agreement with the Cherokees, how at 
much expense, in poor quarters and amid disagreeable surroundings 
the delegation had remained two weeks in Tahlequah. He stated 
that friendship and brotherly love would certainly have prevailed 
but for a failure for which the Osages and he did not feel responsible. 
He explained that the Osages were scattered over the plains and that 
it would be impossible for them to hold a council with the Cherokees 
before spring. “Knowing as I do, somewhat of the feelings of both 
tribes on this subject,” he said, “such a council, with your commis- 
sioners, under the limitations, and instructions of that Act, is an 
occasion to be avoided.” He said that the offer of the Osages was 
twenty-five cents an acre for the tract they had selected; and that 
he deemed it of the utmost importance to both tribes that the dis- 
agreement between them should be submitted at once to the Presi- 
dent as provided in the Cherokee treaty of 1866.*8 

47. There is a copy of the act, approved December 1, 1870, in ibid. 

48. Gibson to Downing, December 16, 1870; there is a copy of the letter in ibid. 

On December 5, the day after he returned to Montgomery from Tahlequah, Gibson wrote 
to Hoag as follows: “The Osage delegation is sorely disgusted with the heartless avarice 
and duplicity of the Cherokees and J am ready to make war on their Government in a 
— adi = yh Fe Ey A ae ro , he Fo “he 
sooner the U. S. Government takes the starch out of them the better it will be for their 
civilization and for affiliated and neighboring tribes of Indians. It is their meanness that 


has prevented me having Mills, Agency Buildings and other necessary work completed or in a 
en of progress before winter.’’—Letter of December 5, 1870, OIA, Neosho, H. 1668— 
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On the same day Gibson addressed a statement of sixteen pages to 
Commissioner Parker in which he favorably reviewed for the Osages, 
their recent relations with the Cherokees.*® He recommended that 
the matter of securing a reservation for the Osages be submitted to 
the President, and that the selection they had made be confirmed to 
them. He did not fail to say that they had been assured by the 
President’s commissioners that they would not have to pay more 
than fifty cents per acre for the lands selected west of ninety-six 
degrees; and that it was with this understanding that they had 
agreed on September 10 to remove to the Indian territory. A sketch 
map which he enclosed with the statement showed the rectangular 
tract of land selected by the Osages to be equally divided by the 
ninety-sixth meridian as determined by the special survey, so that 
it included a strip eight and one third miles wide, extending from 
Kansas to the Creek country, east of said meridian as then deter- 
mined. 

In explaining why the Osages had selected one half of their lands 
east of the ninety-sixth meridian as then surveyed, Gibson said that 
the desirable agricultural land in the region west of that line was 
limited to a strip about three miles wide and sixty miles long, con- 


tiguous to the line. This small quantity of land, “in a string shape,” 
was deemed insufficient by them. Gibson stated that the next eight 
and one third miles just west of the lands selected by the Osages was 
not worth five cents an acre for agricultural purposes. He said that 
it would be a misfortune for the Osages to receive it as a gift, com- 
pared to their securing the same number of acres east of the ninety- 
sixth meridian at a cost of five dollars an acre. Gibson continued: 


The contrast between the surface of the country on the two sides of said 
line, is remarkable. On the West, the land rises from 200 to 500 feet, above 
the Cana River, and continues broken and rocky, and comparatively valueless, 
westward, to the Arkansas River. This broken range also continues South, 
parallel with said line, to the Arkansas River. The face of the country South- 
west is of the same character. In exploring this wilderness, I have not found 
it possible to penetrate its recesses with a wagon, though it is said a California 
train many years ago, cut its way through these terrible passes to the Arkansas 
River, but there is no account of any one since, having the hardihood to repeat 
the undertaking. . . . The scenery is indeed wild, and grand, but certainly, 
it is not a fit place to settle wild Indians, and presume on Divine assistance 
in effecting their civilization. If educated white men were located here, the 
life they would be compelled to lead, would certainly lead them to barbarism, 
and starvation. Such is, unquestionably, the general character of the country 

49. The statement is in OIA, Cent. Supt., H. 47—1871. Gibson also enclosed a copy of 


the correspondence bevween the Cherokees and Osages in regard to entering into negotiations 
for lands selected by the Osages. 
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between 96 and the Arkansas River, as I have found it by personal examina- 
tion, and from the testimony of scores of Osages, who know it well, and also 
from other Indians, and white men, who traversed it during the war.5° 

The surface East of 96, is a beautiful plain, rising gradually, from the Cana 
River to the dividing line between that river and the Verdigris; nearly every 
acre is plough-land and productive, small creeks, for stock water, occur at 
regular intervals, . . . with narrow belts of timber, though not enough for 
building and fencing purposes; this supply properly comes from the heavy 
timber, on the Cana, which . . . lies mostly west of 96; hence the natural 
appearance of the country, strikes the observer, at once, that the land lying 
contiguous to 96, should belong to the same people. 

On January 12, 1871, Gibson wrote that the Osages must have 
one half of their reservation east of the ninety-sixth meridian, if 
money could buy it.®! 

On January 31 Commissioner Parker reviewed the petition ad- 
dressed to the President by the Osages and presented by them to the 
President’s commissioners on September 10, 1870. He observed that 
the Cherokee treaty of 1866 and the act of July 15, 1870, made pro- 
vision for the quantity of land which the Osages should be allowed 
to purchase (being one hundred and sixty acres for each member of 
the tribe) and that no authority of law existed for allowing an in- 
crease in the quantity thereof. He considered the quantity provided 
for to be sufficient for all the reasonable wants or requirements of 
the Osages. He saw no objection to their request that they be al- 
lowed to hold their lands in common or to their request to hunt buf- 
falo on public lands of the United States, and he recommended that 
both requests be granted. In his judgment the existing statutory 
provisions? afforded ample authority to guarantee security and pro- 
tection to the Indians against intruders. He deemed the claim of the 
Osages for compensation, in some substantial form, for the loss of 
the “school sections” in Kansas to be eminently just and proper, 
and he recommended that Congress be asked to give the matter 
favorable consideration.** 

On January 28 Parker requested the Cherokee delegation in 
Washington to submit to the Office of Indian Affairs at as early day 


50. A more favorable description of the lands between the ninety-sixth meridian and the 
Arkansas was given in the report by Agt. L. J. Miles to Com. Ind. Aff., August 11, 1883, 
Indian Affairs, 1883, p. 73. The Osage allotting commission found the Osage reservation to 
be about forty percent ‘‘prairie and river bottom agricultural land,” forty percent ‘‘very fine 
pasture land’’ and twenty percent ‘‘rough waste land.’’-—C. E. McChesney to Com. Ind. Aff., 
March 31, 1909, OIA, 25231—1909—313 Osage. 


51. Gibson to Vincent Colyer, Rpt. of. Bd. of Ind, Commissioners, 1870, pp. 84- $6. 
Gibson said that the Cherokees had dodged around in a most aggravating way and had an 
noyed the Osages and him “about this land beyond ordinary endurance.” 

52. 4 Statutes, 729; 11 Statutes, 332. 

53. Parker to Sec. Int., January 31, 1871, H. Ex. Docs., 41 Cong., 3 Sess., v. XII (1460), 
No. 181, pp. 2-4. 
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as possible such objections, if any, as they might deem proper to 
present to the selection of reservations for the Osages and Kaws, a 
portion of the lands embraced in the same to be east of ninety-six 
degrees, in the Cherokee country.** In a reply on February 2 the 
delegation quoted from their instructions, given by the Cherokee 
national council under date of December 14, 1870, stating that they 
were without authority to limit, cede or dispose of, any part of the 
domain of the Cherokee nation east of ninety-six degrees, or to ad- 
mit or incorporate any Indians therein, without the approval of the 
national council. They called attention to the fact that they were 
instructed to provide for the extension of the western boundary of 
the Cherokee reserved lands, so as to include east of said boundary 
all Cherokees, and recognized citizens of the Cherokee nation. Arti- 
cle fifteen of the Cherokee treaty of 1866 provided for the settlement 
of “civilized” Indians on Cherokee lands east of ninety-six degrees. 
The delegation stated that it was well known that neither the Osages 
nor Kaws were “civilized” but were known as “blanket Indians” 
who lived by the chase, and hence did not come within the class of 
Indians designated in the article. They endeavored to show that the 
article provided that settlement should be made as whole tribes or 
as individuals and not as fractions of tribes. In their opinion article 
sixteen of the treaty did not authorize the cutting in two of Indian 
tribes by the line of ninety-six degrees in settling them upon Chero- 
kee lands. They noted that if the survey of that line when “properly 
made” should cut in two, lands assigned to the Osages and Kaws, the 
political situation for these tribes would be embarrassing. The dele- 
gation also said: 

The Cherokees have reluctantly yielded to a painful necessity in assenting 
to sell their lands as far east as 96°, and are strongly opposed to making any 
further cessions. They would en mass sharply oppose any such location of the 
Osage and Kansas Tribes as you have suggested, and the enforcement upon 
them of any such arrangement, at once so impalatable and so unexpected 
would almost unavoidably result in a ruption of the present friendly relations 
between the Cherokees and these Tribes. 

The delegation observed that article fifteen of the treaty of 1866 
provided for the settlement of Indians, “friendly with the Chero- 
kees,” east of the ninety-sixth meridian. They stated that since 
1868 the Osages had frequently appealed to the Cherokees to let 
them have the country on both sides of the “upper Caney river,” 
believed to be east of ninety-six degrees; and that when the Osages 


- 54. Dae to W. P. Adair, January 28, 1871, OIA, (Large) “Letter Book 100,” pp. 
1-152. 
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were informed at their council at Montgomery in August, 1870, that 
the line was east of said part of the river, they expressed great satis- 
faction that it had been so determined. It was also noted that the 
Osage petition of September 10 following had made no mention of 
securing lands east of ninety-six degrees. In conclusion the delega- 
tion remarked: 
We are personally acquainted with many of the leading men and chiefs of the 
Osages, and have never heard them express any dissatisfaction at the idea 
of settling west of 96°, but from the agent of the Osages, we have heard much 
argument in his efforts to show that the location west of 96° would be un- 
suitable for the future home of the Osages, according to his theories.55 

On February 16 Commissioner Parker outlined the history of 
the controversy relative to settling the Osages and Kaws on Chero- 
kee lands on both sides of the ninety-sixth meridian. He recom- 
mended (in case the Secretary of the Interior and the President 
were of the opinion that authority existed therefor under the pro- 
visions of the Cherokee treaty of 1866) that the location of the two 
tribes upon the tract of country selected and desired by them for 
their future homes, be approved, and that the price to be paid by 
them to the Cherokees therefor, be fixed by the President at twenty- 
five cents per acre, and further, that an executive order be issued 
authorizing the Office of Indian Affairs to have such tracts set off 
and assigned to the Osage and Kaw tribes, the boundaries thereof 
distinctly designated, and the price to be fixed thereon named. He 
further recommended that the sum of twenty-five cents per acre be 
fixed as the uniform price for all the Cherokee lands west of the 
ninety-sixth meridian.®® 

Secretary Delano on February 24 set forth the conclusion that 
according to the Cherokee treaty of 1866 none but civilized Indians 
could lawfully settle within the Cherokee country east of the ninety- 
sixth meridian, and that the Osages, “not falling within that de- 
scription,” could not lawfully settle there. According to article six- 
teen of the treaty he said it would seem that a district of Cherokee 
country west of the said meridian to be occupied by a tribe of 
Indians, must be distinctly marked and set apart before the Pres- 
ident could determine the price of the lands included therein, under 
the provisions of the article.°** The next day Commissioner Parker 
advised Superintendent Hoag of the conclusion set forth by Delano, 

55. Lewis Downing et al. to Parker, February 2, 1871, OIA, Cent. Supt., D. 35—1871. 

56. Parker to Sec. Int., February 16, 1871, OIA, “Report Book 20,” pp. 206-213. 

57. Delano to Sen. James Harlan, February 24, 1871, OIA, Ind. Div., “‘Letters Indian 
Affairs,”’ v. 18, Pt. I, pp. 119-126. Delano to Com. Ind. Aff., February 24, 1871, OIA, 


Cherokee, I. 158—1871. The Osages at that time were “tribal Indians and not highly 
civilized.”” Sue M. Rogers v. The Osage Nation, 45 Ct. Cls. 388 (1910). 
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but stated that any selection by the Osages of Cherokee lands, west 
of the ninety-sixth meridian, to the extent and in the manner pro- 
vided by law would be approved.®* 

An article succeeding this one will explain how the location of 
the ninety-sixth meridian caused commotion among the Osages and 
Cherokees, how President Grant settled the disputed price of lands, 
and how the Osages secured a reservation on the southern border 
of Kansas. 


58. Telegram from Parker to Hoag, February 25, 1871, OIA, (Large) “Letter Book 100,” 
p. 272. 


(To be concluded in the November Quarterly.) 





Some Kansas Rain Makers 


Marrua B. CaLtpweELL 


N the Kinsley Graphic of February 3, 1938, appeared a full-page 
advertisement of twenty-five business men of Kinsley under the 
heading “We Want Snow or Rarn.” They asked for one-half inch 
of moisture on or before February 17. To prove their faith in the 
value of advertising they agreed to pay double for the ads “upon the 
delivery of said moisture,” and in case it did not arrive, the Graphic 
and Mrs. Cora Lewis, its editor, were to stand the cost. This adver- 
tisement was resorted to in a spirit of fun and to help keep up the 
morale of the people of Kinsley who were becoming disheartened by 
the prolonged drought. 

When the Associated Press carried a short announcement of this 
unique appeal to the power of advertising, Mrs. Lewis and the 
Graphic suddenly found themselves famous. Letters from all parts 
of the country offered advice, criticism and assistance. A Dodge 
City editor offered to furnish a rain maker, but the Graphic declined 
with the pertinent observation that Dodge’s drought was still un- 
broken. A woman from New York advised that they try the Indians 
for rain, saying that they are “very close to the forces that govern 
the natural events of the planets.” A Nashville, Tenn., woman 
offered to come to Kinsley and pray for rain (for a stipulated sum) 
and guaranteed success. A New York City business man had such 
great faith in advertising that he wanted to sell the Graphic a motor 
boat. An Emporia man, referring to the Kinsley region as the “Dry 
West End,” said he was eager to do his part and sent a bottle of 
Neosho river water. 

As the dead line of February 17 approached it began to look as 
if the pulling power of Graphic display space was about to be dis- 
credited. But on the morning of the 16th it began to mist and by 10 
o’clock the Graphic’s contract had been fullfilled with .03 of an inch 
to spare. As a matter of official record the total amount of rainfall 
was .95 of an inch including three inches of snow. The long drought 
which had begun November 1 was broken. 

This demonstration of successful advertising naturally was re- 
ceived with great glee by newspapers all over the country. Old- 
timers began remembering other rain-making attempts in the state. 

The subject of weather making is an old one, dating back to 
ancient times. The methods employed have varied from the incan- 
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tations and forms of fetishism used by the pagans to the more 
practical and scientific attempts of modern people. Much has been 
written on the subject; a large part of the literature being produced 
during the period from 1890 to 1894. 

These writers had various theories as to the methods of producing 
rain. A French author suggested using a kite to obtain electrical 
connections with the clouds. James P. Espy, a meteorologist from 
Pennsylvania, proposed the method of making rain by means of fires. 
This idea is prevalent on the Western Plains where the saying, “A 
very large prairie fire will cause rain,” has almost become a proverb. 
The Indians on the plains of South America were accustomed to 
setting fire to the prairies when they wanted rain. A third method 
patented by Louis Gathman in 1891 was based on the supposition 
that sudden chilling of the upper atmosphere by releasing com- 
pressed gases would cause rapid evaporation and thus produce rain.! 
One of the oldest theories of producing artificial rain is known as the 
concussion theory, or that of generating moisture by great explosions. 
The idea originated from the supposition that heavy rains follow 
great battles. Gen. Daniel Ruggles of Fredericksburg, Va., obtained 
a patent on the concussion theory in 1880, and urged congress to 
appropiate funds for testing it.* 

By 1890 the subject of artificial rain making had attained con- 
siderable dignity; two patents had been issued and through the 
efforts of Sen. C. B. Farwell, congress had made appropriations, 
$2,000 first, and then $7,000 to carry on experiments. In 1892 an 
additional appropriation of $10,000 was made to continue the work.® 
The carrying out of these experiments naturally fell to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the secretary selected R. G. Dryenforth 
to conduct them.* In 1891 Mr. Dryenforth® with his assistants 
proceeded to the “Staked Plains of Texas” to begin work. Included 
in the equipment which he took with him were sixty-eight explosive 
balloons, three large balloons for making ascensions, and material for 
making one hundred cloth covered kites, besides the necessary 
explosives, etc. He used the explosives both on the ground and in the 
air. An observer stated that “it was a beautiful imitation of a 
battle.” ® The balloons filled with gas were exploded high in the at- 
mosphere. After a series of experiments carried on in different parts 

. Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 1894, p. 263. 
. Ibid., p. 264. 

. Statutes of the United States of America, 1891-1892, p. 76. 

. Annual Report, Smithsonian Institution, 1894, p. 265. 


. Robert G. Dryenforth was at the time a patent and corporation lawyer in Washington. 
. The Globe Republican, Dodge City, October 22, 1891. 
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of Texas over a period of two years, his conclusions were to the effect 
that under favorable conditions precipitation may be caused by 
concussion, and that under unfavorable conditions “storm conditions 
may be generated and rain be induced, there being, however, a waste- 
ful expenditure of both time and material in overcoming unfavor- 
able conditions.” But the conclusions of Prof. A. MacFarlane, a 
physicist of the University of Texas, who was an “uninvited guest” 
at some of the experiments, were adverse to the rain makers.? 

The government tests were much talked about and tended to make 
the people weather-making conscious. Individuals throughout the 
United States began to experiment with other theories. The in- 
terest in these operations was greatly increased by the drought 
which began in 1891 and continued for several years. 

Kansas, like other Western states, suffered a severe dry spell in 
1891. Conditions in the early part of the year had been quite favor- 
able, rain falling in sufficient quantities to mature the early crops, but 
at the last of July the drought set in and the corn and other grains 
began to wither under a scorching sun and hot winds. The farmers 
in their helpless condition were ready to grasp at the last straw, 
which in this case happened to be the rain maker. 

The fame of Frank Melbourne, said to be an Australian, as a “rain 
wizard” had spread throughout the country. Marvelous stories were 
told of his operations at Canton, Ohio, where he was said to so 
control the weather that he could “bring rain at a given hour.” 
Since he was fond of outdoor sports he “so adjusted his machine 
that all the Sunday rains come late in the afternoon, after the base- 
ball games and horse races for the day are over.”’* Mr. Melbourne 
said his machine was “so simple that were its character known to the 
public every man would soon own one and bring rain whenever he 
felt like it.” The editor of the Hutchinson News thought there would 
be serious objections to this for “there could never be a political 
barbecue without all the rain machines of the opposition being set 
in motion,” and the “infidels would spoil all the campmeetings and 
the church people ruin the horse races.” ® He feared there would be 
continual strife in every community. Mr. Melbourne expressed 
the belief that he could be more successful in Colorado or Kansas 
than in Ohio, and the Goodland News wrote: “If it is a square deal 
it is probable that the solution of the rain question in western Kansas 
and Colorado has been solved.” ?° 


7. Annual Report, Smithsonian Institution, 1894, pp. 265-267. 
8. The Hutchinson (Daily) News, August 4, 1891. 

9. Ibid. 

10. The Goodland News, August 6, 1891. 
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About the first of September A. B. Montgomery, of Goodland, 
wrote to Mr. Melbourne at Cheyenne, Wyo., with a view of getting 
him to come to Goodland. The rain maker replied that his charge 
for a good rain was five hundred dollars, and that his rain would 
reach from fifty to one hundred miles in all directions from the place. 
A meeting to consider the matter of making a contract was held at 
the courthouse. It was apparently an enthusiastic one with a large 
crowd in attendance. Two committees were appointed, one to con- 
tract with Mr. Melbourne and another to make arrangements for 
the occasion. A considerable sum was raised at the meeting and the 
citizens were admonished not to shirk their duty in the effort to have 
Mr. Melbourne there on or about September 25. ‘Let every farmer 
who is able act promptly and contribute to this fund,” advised the 
Goodland News, “and we will give to Goodland and Sherman county 
a valid boom such as they have never enjoyed before.” !! 

The purse of five hundred dollars having been raised, the papers 
announced that Melbourne would be in Goodland the 25th. Plans 
were made for a great occasion. The county fair was to continue 
over Saturday. The Rock Island gave one and one-eighth rates 
from all points along the road. People were expected from all over 
the country, Gov. Lyman Humphrey and his staff, and Sec. Martin 
Mohler and members of the State Board of Agriculture were to be 
Goodland’s guests. Saturday was to be the eventful day with horse 
racing, speaking and other entertainment culminating in a grand ball 
in the evening.'* 

A two-story building twelve by fourteen feet and fourteen feet 
high was built on the fair grounds for the operations of the rain 
maker. The upper story, containing four windows facing the differ- 
ent points of the compass, was Melbourne’s work room. The room 
also contained a hole in the roof four inches in diameter for the 
escape of rain-making gases. The lower room was used by Mel- 
bourne’s brother and his manager who served as sort of a body 
guard to the rain maker. 

In the meantime a dispatch from Cheyenne announced that rain 
was falling, that Melbourne had two liberal offers from Texas, two 
from Colorado, and inquiries from Kansas. Following this, a mes- 
sage from Kelton, Utah, stated that Melbourne had produced rain 
at that place. This was considered most remarkable for Kelton was 
“in the midst of a desert and about the dryest spot in the union.” 

11. Ibid., September 10, 1891. 


12. Ibid., September 24, 1891. 
13. Ibid. 
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The rain-making experiment of course was the topic of conversa- 
tion in Goodland and interesting comments were heard. One man 
said that he would not give anything “because it was interfering 
with the Lord’s business and harm would come out of it.” Another 
declared he “did not believe in it and the first thing we knew we 
would have a hell of a tornado here that would blow the town from 
the face of the earth.” Still another asserted that “it was a humbug 
because the clouds were beyond the reach of man and controlled by 
the Lord and when man went to tampering with them he was setting 
himself up against the divine powers.” 1* Opposed to these were 
many who expressed their faith and gave the proposal their hearty 
support. 

Mr. Melbourne, with his brother and manager, F. H. Jones, arrived 
on Saturday, the 26th, and were met at the station by the com- 
mittee and a crowd of curious people. Much to his dismay light 
showers fell on the 25th and 26th and it was decided to postpone 
operations until Tuesday, during which time his expenses of ten 
dollars a day were paid by the committee. This was considered 
necessary to keep him from going to Topeka in answer to a call. 
Again on Tuesday night a light shower fell, but on Wednesday he 
took his rain apparatus to the fair grounds to begin work. He 
performed his work in great secrecy; no one was allowed within the 
building, and to keep the inquisitive from coming too close a rope 
barrier was erected about twenty feet from the building and the 
windows were curtained. However, everyone went up and “gazed” 
at the building and the small hole in the roof through which cloud- 
making substances escaped. “It was no more than looking at any 
frame shed,” wrote one, “but to know that inside a man was dealing 
in the mysterious, made the place a curiosity.” 

Hard work all day Wednesday and Thursday failed to produce 
anything but clouds which were soon driven away by the wind. 
The wind kept up a continuous gale of thirty or forty miles an hour 
from the southwest, driving the gases to the northeast, where it was 
reported, heavy rains fell. According to the Goodland News, any 
number of telegrams and letters were received asking that Melbourne 
be “shut off,” that they were having heavier rains than had ever been 
known at that time of the year. Melbourne was said to have pre- 
dicted this, and therefore was thought to have caused the rains. 
Consequently the committee in charge decided to “shut him off” and 
he quit work at noon Friday until the weather settled. Sunday he 


14. Ibid. 
15. Ibid., October 1, 1891. 
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resumed work and on Monday a light shower fell which was at- 
tributed to his efforts. He was also credited with a good rain that 
fell at Shermanville on Tuesday, but as this was not within the 
limits of his territory he failed to get his pay and the citizens of 
Goodland were out only about fifty dollars. 

In spite of Melbourne’s failure many Goodland citizens still had 
faith in him, accepting his alibi, that cool nights and heavy winds 
were not conducive to rain making. A prominent man in the town 
expressed his belief in the honesty of Melbourne’s pretensions, and 
thought that he deserved credit for the lengthy trial he had made.*® 
The confidence of the people in his ability was further expressed in 
a proposition presented to him to produce crop rains in forty western 
counties at ten cents a cultivated acre. This would amount to 
about $20,000. Whereupon The Globe Republican, of Dodge City, 
commented: “If Kansans are gullible enough, and Providence helps 
the wizard out with one or two coincident wet spells, this is liable 
to prove a good thing for Melbourne, who, of course, is not in the 
business for his health.” 17 Melbourne was given sixty days to decide 
upon the offer, and on Tuesday, October 13, he left for Omaha, Neb. 

Shortly after Melbourne’s departure the news came out that a 
company had been formed in Goodland and “after much argument 
and work a contract was entered into between Mr. Melbourne and 
the company, whereby the company was to be told the secret, fur- 
nished with a machine and allowed to operate in any part of the 
country.” 78 It appeared that the tests, supposedly made by Mel- 
bourne on Saturday, October 10, were made by members of the 
company under Melbourne’s instructions. The company failed to 
divulge the terms of the agreement. The name chosen for the or- 
ganization was the Inter-State Artificial Rain Company; the officers 
were E. F. Murphy, president; H. E. Don Carlos, secretary; H. M. 
Haller, treasurer; M. B. Tomblin, A. B. Montgomery, O. H. Smith 
and L. Morris, directors. A. B. Montgomery went to Topeka to 
obtain a charter, and while there visited the attorney general to see 
if the laws of irrigation might not be applied to rain making. The 
plan of the company was to divide western Kansas into districts 
and for a certain amount supply each district with sufficient rains 
for the growth and maturing of crops. A central station was to be 
established from which “rain-making squads” were to be sent out 
when needed. By spring they expected to have all preparations 

16. Ibid., October 8, 1891. 


17. The Globe Republican, Dodge City, December 10, 1891. 
18. Goodland News, October 22, 1891. 
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made and be ready “to furnish rain to the farmers while they 
wait.” 19 

In the meantime until time for operations in Kansas, the company 
decided to make tests in Oklahoma and Texas. Five members 
left for the south, and on October 27 a dispatch from Oklahoma 
City announced that they had brought a good rain, the first for a 
period of six weeks.2° They appeared jubilant over their success. 
On October 30, Mr. Murphy wrote to M. B. Tomblin, “TI tell you, 
Marve, we have got the world by the horns with a down-hill pull 
and can all wear diamonds pretty soon. We can water all creation 
and have some to spare.” 7! 

From Oklahoma the rain makers proceeded to Texas, beginning 
work at Temple, November 1. According to dispatches they were 
highly successful at this place also, and were negotiating a sale 
of their secret to a stock company for, it was understood, $50,000." 
When the deal was closed the party left for home. 

Early in January, 1892, a gentleman from Tulare, Cal., appeared 
in Goodland to do business with the rain company. After signing 
several contracts he left, accompanied by Mr. Murphy and Mr. 
Smith, taking with them their “ironbound trunk” supposed to con- 
tain the machine and other “combustables.” In due time numerous 
reports from Tulare and Pixley reached Goodland stating that the 
experiments had been a great success. At Huron they produced 
not only rain, but also thunder and lightning, something that had 
never been known there before at that time of the year. Here again 
they were said to have sold the rain-making secret and the rights 
to the Tulare district “for a good round sum,” which would make 
“a neat balance in the treasury.” ** On their return home the Good- 
land News glowingly wrote: 

It is a happy hour for Goodland to know that she is not only the Mecca 
of the home seeker; the innermost chamber of these broad plains; the morning 
star among a hundred towns of western Kansas, but also that she holds within 
her grasp the scepter that even sways the clouds. It’s a happy hour to know 
that we have but to smite the rock (a la Moses) and the water cometh forth. 
We are the people. 

The rain makers—E. F. Murphy and O. H. Smith—have returned from 
California and bring with them not only assured success, but much California 


. The Globe Republican, Dodge City, October 22, 1891. 
. Goodland News, October 29, 1891. 

. Ibid., November 5, 1891. 

. Ibid., November 19, 1891. 

. Ibid., March 24, 1892. 

. Ibid. 
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The reported success of the Inter-State Artificial Rain Company 
inspired others to enter the field, and early in 1892 two other rain 
companies were organized at Goodland. The Swisher Rain Com- 
pany of Goodland was chartered January 13, with a capital stock 
of $100,000. Dr. W. B. Swisher, president of the company, had 
been experimenting for some time with various chemicals with re- 
sults so satisfactory to him that he decided to form a company for 
the purpose of producing rain by artificial means, making contracts 
for the same and doing business. Members of this company likewise 
went to Texas and Mexico to operate until the weather warmed up 
in Kansas. They then expected to return and give northwestern 
Kansas the benefit of their knowledge for a “moderate sum.” Ac- 
cording to reports which arrived frequently Doctor Swisher’s success 
was equal to that of the Artificial Rain Company. He was said 
to have made a contract with the people of San Pedro to produce 
two inches of rain, receiving $30,000 if successful.** Returning in 
May he was also said to have brought home a good sum of money. 

The third company to organize in Goodland was the Goodland 
Artificial Rain Company, chartered February 11, with J. H. Stewart 
as president. Its capital stock was $100,000 and its purpose as 
stated in the charter was “to furnish water for the public by artificial 
rainfall by scientific methods and to contract for services for the 
same, and to sell and dispose of the right to use our process in any 
city, township, county, state, territory or country.” ** All these 
companies claimed to use the Melbourne method of producing rain. 

As inquiries were coming in from all quarters for information con- 
cerning the operations of the Goodland rain companies, and contracts 
were being made right and left the citizens of Goodland and Sherman 
county decided that they should make plans early for the next 
season’s rains, otherwise they might be “left out in the dry.” On 
January 23 a meeting was held, but little was accomplished. The 
rain companies presented two propositions, one to furnish rain for 
the season at half a cent an acre, the other to give the same amount 
of rain for three cents a cultivated acre. A committee was appointed 
to ascertain the amount of cultivated land in the county, and another 
to confer with the rain companies as to the best terms. Some looked 
upon the companies with suspicion, since they were home companies, 
and others were a little jealous that they had no part in the hand- 
some profits said to have been gained. However, they were all 
urged not to let anything delay action in making arrangements. 


25. Ibid., May 12, 19, 1892. 
26. Kansas, ‘“‘Corporations,’’ copybooks, v. 44, p. 254. 
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Competition also developed among the rain companies; they were 
underbidding each other. This came out at a meeting held early 
in February when the Inter-State Artificial Rain Company pro- 
posed to furnish rain for the crop season for $2,500, the Swisher 
company for $2,000 and the Goodland Artificial Rain Company 
made an offer of $1,500. The committee of five appointed at this 
meeting to draw up a plan recommended that an executive com- 
mittee consisting of thirteen, one from each voting precinct, be 
given power to make a contract with any company, to “have said 
contract printed as headings for subscriptions in such a manner as to 
be binding upon each subscriber to pay the amount subscribed by 
him”; to be judge as to the sufficiency of rainfall, and to settle all 
disputes. The committee also recommended that township com- 
mittees be made permanent, with the duty of circulating subscrip- 
tions and collecting the same, for which service they were to re- 
ceive a percent of the amount collected.?* 

June found the rain makers back in Kansas preparing to save their 
native state. They were, according to reports, receiving dispatches 
and letters from all over the West, “asking them to come and make 
rain.” 78 On June 27 E. F. Murphy began an experiment at, Man- 
kato, under contract to produce half an inch of rain over Jewell 
county within five days for $500, and rain falling within the time 
was to be evidence that he had produced it. An enterprising 
merchant took advantage of the occasion with the following ad- 
vertisement: 

THE RAIN-MAKER IS HERE 


Call early at our Store and buy one of our Silk, Serge, or Satine Um- 
brellas. If you want to use them for sun umbrellas they especially answer that 
purpose .29 

Comment of the Jewell county editors tended to ridicule the pro- 
ceedings. The Jewell County Monitor of June 29 declared that when 
the rain maker commenced “there were a few clouds in the sky, but 
he got his machine bottom-side up and dispelled the few there were 
and at present writing it is clear as a bell.” The Jewell County 
Republican, Jewell City, of July 1, was of the opinion that Mr. Rain 
Maker was “simply betting his time against $500 that it will rain 
between Monday and the Sunday following.” But as the paper 
went to press it announced that a good rain was falling. Four days 
after Mr. Murphy began operating a copious rain fell over Jewell 

27. The Goodland Republic, February 5, 1892. 


28. The Goodland News, June 30, 1892. 
29. Jewell County Monitor, Mankato, June 29, 1892. 
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county. His contract having been fulfilled he received four hundred 
dollars. A few failing to come up to their promise, he threw off 
one hundred dollars. 

The first week in July the rain companies were at work at various 
places. Doctor Rush and O. H. Smith made tests at Jennings and 
got rain, but a dispute arose as to the pay. The half inch contracted 
for fell short within the town, although that amount fell on either 
side; hence some refused to pay their pledges. L. Morris was highly 
successful at St. Francis, rain falling in quantities “never before seen 
in this county” at that time of the year.*® Doctor Swisher at Colby 
failed to produce rain in the stated amount and therefore lost his 
pay. Swisher was accused of taking the credit for all the rain that 
fell in Thomas county. One editor remarked that “Hereafter Provi- 
dence will get credit only for hail-storms and cyclones, but in time 
it is expected that the Goodland rain makers will take full charge 
of the universe.” *4 

Professor Melbourne was also in Kansas, having contracted to 
produce a half-inch rain over an area of 6,000 square miles in the 
vicinity of Belleville for $500. He was apparently losing in fame 
and popularity, and perhaps in profits, to the Goodland companies. 
He therefore wrote a letter to the Denver Rocky Mountain News in 
which he asserted that he did not “stoop to notice” the Goodland 
rain makers or their methods; that he had never at any time been 
connected with them in a business way, and that he knew positively 
that he had kept his method of producing rain a secret. He also 
declared that he had never offered or agreed to sell to any person or 
state his method of rain producing.** 

In answer to Mr. Melbourne, C. B. Jewell inserted a letter in the 
Rocky Mountain News informing him that no inventor had yet 
reached that point where he could “wrap the drapery of his couch 
about him and lie down to pleasant dreams,” confident that his in- 
vention would not be equalled or improved upon. That the best men 
of all ages have met their equals and been lost sight of in this pro- 
gressive age by the invention and improvements of comparatively un- 
known persons. He assured Mr. Melbourne that the Goodland rain 
companies with which he was in no way connected, were in full pos- 
session of the Melbourne secret, as was he himself, and they had been 
successful in more than thirty different parts of the United States and 
Old Mexico. As to their success in Sherman county he stated, “the 

30. Goodland News, July 7, 1892; Topeka Daily Capital, July 14, 1892. 


81. Stockton Record, reprint in Goodland News, July 7, 1892. 
32. Goodland News, July 21, 1892. 
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farmers in this county have placed injunctions against them to pre- 
vent them from making any more rain until after harvest.” He 
closed by saying, “My duties as chief dispatcher for the Rock Island 
road at this point prevent me from making tests in the arid regions 
of this country and Old Mexico, as I should like to. But in a short 
time I will have men of capital associated with me who will do this— 
men whose character and honesty, like the members of the three rain 
companies here, cannot be questioned.” ** Mr. Jewell’s expectations 
were realized the next year. 

The rain companies were seemingly very busy during the month 
of July. Demands were so heavy that they could not be filled at 
once. Citizens of Burlington, Coffey county, becoming alarmed 
about the dry, hot weather, decided to appeal to the Inter-State 
Artificial Rain Company for relief. They were informed that the 
company’s operators were all out at the time, but one could be fur- 
nished in a few days. But before the reply reached Burlington an 
inch rain fell. An editor of Burlington expressed great faith in 
a rain company where simply writing to them would bring rain.** 

A general rain occurred on July 28 and 29 and greatly aided the 
rain makers. They were all in the field and, consequently, reaped 
the benefit of the downpour. Fred Albee and Parson Stewart were 
in Morris county and Mr. Stewart wired from Council Grove: 
“Big rain here. The people are satisfied. Got the money.”*® E. F. 
Murphy and O. H. Smith were operating in Lincoln county; L. 
Morris and George Montgomery in Cloud county; Doctor Rush and 
W. D. Jeffery in Mitchell county; A. B. Montgomery was at Wake- 
field and while there was visited by Sen. John K. Wright and W. H. 
Mackey, Jr., of Junction City; Doctor Swisher, experimenting at 
Lincoln, sent the following message: “July 28.—Rain as per contract. 
Time, 48 hours. Two inches of rainfall. Still raining.” ** All the 
rain makers naturally were successful and returned to Goodland 
at the end of the week bringing with them the sum of $2,000. One 
of them, for some unknown reason, failed to get his pay. The rain 
extended over Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri and was predicted 
by the weather bureau and the Weather Prophet Hicks. The editor 
of the Topeka Capital remarked: “No doubt dupes will multiply 
as a result of the alleged success of the experiments this week-end 

. Ibid. 
. Burlington Republican, July 15, 1892. 


. Goodland Republic, July 29, 1892. 
. Ibid. 
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and the rain makers will make an excellent livelihood off the credu- 
lity of the farmers.” *7 

After spending the week at headquarters the rain operators set out 
again. At this time Doctor Swisher removed to his old home in 
Lincoln, Neb. He was said to have taken with him his chemicals 
and expected to continue his experiments in his native state. An 
operator began work at Council Grove, August 4, having made a 
contract to produce a certain amount of rain within a radius of ten 
miles of Council Grove by six o’clock Saturday night, August 6, for 
$400. The people were greatly interested in the experiment. Some 
had so much faith in the rain maker’s ability that they “carried 
huge umbrellas under their arms” wherever they went.** Saturday 
night by six o’clock the sky was clear, but the rain maker was pre- 
sistent and continued his work. On Monday, however, a bright sky 
and a dry, sultry atmosphere induced him to pack up his things and 
quietly leave town. 

At Fort Scott the rain maker had a similar experience. On August 
6 a member of the Inter-State Artificial Rain Company arrived 
there to fulfill a contract whereby he was to produce a rainfall of 
an average depth of one-half inch over an area of 500 square miles 
within three days. If successful he would receive $1,000. Failing 
to furnish the required amount, he begged for more time, but the 
people turned a deaf ear to his pleadings and he departed, mourning 
the loss of his money. Perhaps a greater misfortune befell a rain 
operator in a Nebraska town when a heavy rain fell the day before 
he arrived and just a day too soon for him to claim his $2,500. But 
a rain maker at Minden was still more unlucky. Upon his failure, 
the citizens “tied him to a telegraph pole, turned the hose of the fire 
company on him and showed [him] how it could make it rain.” * 

In September the interest in rain making began to wane, giving 
way to politics. Populism was at its height in Kansas and the cam- 
paign was a most exciting one. One of the candidates for state rep- 
resentative from Sherman county was Fred A. Albee, a member of 
the Goodland Artificial Rain Company. He, however, met with 
opposition in his own party, many Republicans being prejudiced 
against him because of his rain-making activities. An editor of 
the other party came to his defense, declaring— 
the Goodland Rain Company has never done anything that should prejudice 
the mind of any honest citizen against them, They have never sold one 


37. Topeka Daily Capital, July 30, 1892. 
88. Council Grove Republican, August 12, 1892. 
39. Jewell County Republican, Jewell City, August 26, 1892. 
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dollar’s worth of stock, nor offered to sell any. They have never defrauded 
any one nor in any way sought to get money on the rain-making experiment 
but on the condition of “no rain, no pay.” We are on the opposite side of the 
political fence, but we cheerfully accord to Mr. Albee honesty and uprightness 
of dealing as a member of the rain company. To our mind this is no ob- 
jection to his candidacy, but he has pitched his tent with the party of retro- 
gression and oppression, and is an apologist for corporate spoliation and the 
rule of greed.49 

The editor may have been sincere or he may have thought Mr. 
Albee an easy candidate to defeat. 

An unusual dry spell in May, 1893, revived the subject of rain 
making, and Goodland again came to the rescue. C. B. Jewell, 
chief train dispatcher for the Rock Island at Goodland, had been 
quietly experimenting in the rain-making field since Melbourne’s 
visit. He thought he had discovered Melbourne’s method, and 
during spare time he pursued his investigation with apparent success. 
He was, however, handicapped by lack of means to operate on an 
extensive scale. But in the spring of 1893 his experiments attracted 
the officials of the Rock Island railroad company, and they offered 
to furnish him everything necessary to conduct his work and to 
make a thorough test of the theory of rain making. Being an 
expert electrician and believing that electricity greatly assisted the 
work, he had placed at his disposal the electric batteries along the 
road from Topeka to Colorado Springs. The company also furnished 
him with balloons for experimenting with the concussion theory. 
A freight box car partitioned off was to be his laboratory and living 
quarters, and he was to operate at points along the line. 

On April 30 the Rock Island sent Mr. Jewell $250 worth of chemi- 
cals, and on the following day, he with his assistant, Harry Hutchin- 
son, began experimenting at the Goodland depot. The cool nights 
hindered the work somewhat, but on Wednesday a heavy rain fell 
in the southern part of the county, and on Friday a general rain be- 
gan to fall, continuing in showers until Sunday noon. It was said to 
be the first general rain since August. Mr. Jewell, of course, claimed 
that the rain was the result of his efforts, and it was difficult to 
prove the contrary. 

The rain makers now started out along the road making experi- 
ments at various places. They arrived at Meade Center on June 1. 
Here the Rock Island people made extensive preparations for the visit. 
Invitations, extended to the citizens of Dodge City, were accepted 
by Mayor Gluck, G. M. Hoover and many other persons. Instead 
of the air of mystery and secrecy maintained by other rain makers, 


40. Goodland Republic, October 7, 1892. 
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Mr. Jewell allowed visitors in his laboratory and explained to them 
his methods, with the exception of revealing the materials used and 
the manner of compounding them. He explained that he used four 
jars to generate the gases, and utilized the circuit batteries to es- 
tablish electrical communication with the clouds.4! On June 2 a 
light rain began falling, but not in sufficient quantities, and dynamite 
was fired into the air to assist the gases. Mr. Jewell wired the 
general superintendent of the road that the wind was blowing too 
hard to produce rain at Meade, but that a rain should fall in the 
vicinity of Salina. This happened as predicted, as on the next day 
a heavy rain was reported to have fallen there. After five days of 
continuous work, reports differed as to the success of the experiment. 
The Hutchinson News and the St. Louis papers reported a “copious 
downpour” lasting two hours. These reports caused the Meade 
County Globe to wonder what interest it was to the press “to lie 
in this manner and deceive,” stating that the “downpour consisted of 
a sprinkle that was not sufficient to lay the dust.” # 

From Meade the Jewell company proceeded to Dodge City, 
arriving on June 6. They began work at once surrounded by a 
crowd of spectators. People had driven for miles to witness the ex- 
periment. The natural condition of the atmosphere, being unfavor- 
able for rain, gave the rain makers a chance to work on their own 
merits. On June 7 a representative of The Globe Republican visited 
their car and expressed his surprise that “they did not wear bald 
heads, long beards, nor forms bowed down by years of accumulated 
wisdom, but were a couple of hale and hearty young men,” with 
frank, unreserved manner. He found “no air of mystery or compli- 
cated contrivances calculated to mystify the people.” ** The ex- 
periment, nevertheless, was not a success. A high wind blowing con- 
tinually from the time they commenced, scattered the gases and only 
a sprinkle fell on Thursday night. The rain makers claimed to be 
responsible for a rain that fell at Meade, and so were not disheart- 
ened at their failure at Dodge City, explaining that the wind carried 
the chemicals several miles and that the rain did not fall in any 
quantity where they were sent up. “Only on a calm day,” said 
Jewell, “will it rain at the point where the experiment is made.” * 

Mr. Jewell alternated along the Rock Island between the south- 

and northwest. The last week in June he was operating in 
. The Globe Republican, Dodge City, June 2, 1893; Goodland News, June 8, 1893. 
. Meade County Globe, Meade, June 8, 1893. 
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Phillips county, beginning work at Phillipsburg Tuesday, the 27th. 
Tuesday night a good rain fell and on Wednesday night it rained so 
hard the people began to fear a flood. “If this wetting is due to Mr. 
Jewell, give him credit for it,” wrote the Phillipsburg editor, “and if 
it is it isn’t costing anybody a cent, so let’s don’t hear any loud 
words about it.”** At this place Mr. Jewell also used rockets. He re- 
modeled and filled them with chemicals, so arranged as to explode 
with the explosion of the rocket when at its greatest height. He 
considered this most effective at Phillipsburg. 

Returning to the southwest the rain makers began a test in Seward 
county where, it was reported, no rain had fallen for ten months. 
On Monday, July 3, they reached Liberal and commenced work in 
the evening, expecting to continue until Saturday unless an abundant 
rain fell in the meantime. After less than a week’s effort they 
were unsuccessful and left town. The comment of the Liberal News 
of July 13 was, “This country is too ‘tuff’ for anybody but the 
Almighty and the rain makers had to give it up.” At the same time 
the editor at Meade attributed the dry, hot weather in that part 
of the state to the working of Mr. Jewell at Liberal.*® 

Mr. Jewell was seemingly more successful in the northwestern part 
of the state. On July 9 he concluded an experiment at Jennings, in 
Decatur county, where a rainfall was reported to have extended 
twenty-five miles east and forty-five miles west of town. 

During this time the rain makers had carried on their work in 
the box car with which they started out, but Superintendent Allen 
was planning a specially constructed car for them. When it was 
finished they contemplated a rain-making trip through Iowa and 
Illinois, ending in Chicago in time for “Kansas Week” at the fair. 
Mr. Jewell thought that the week would not be complete without 
a sample of genuine Kansas weather. A man in Canada, hearing of 
his expected visit, urged him to hasten to the world’s fair and bring 
down such a rain every Sunday morning as would prevent all at- 
tendance on that day. And the Chicago Times warned him that he 
had better not “give an exhibition of his abilities as a Pluvian in- 
fluencer at the world’s fair.” It stated, “Chicago doesn’t believe 
much in rain making, but if Jewell fools around the fair grounds 
and it should rain it will be a bad job for Jewell, that’s all.” 47 

No account is given of Jewell’s visit to the fair, nor of a deluge in 
Chicago during “Kansas Week.” He may have thought it a more 
45. Phillipsburg Dispatch, June 29, 1893. 


46. Meade County Globe, Meade, July 13, 1893. 
47. Reprint in Goodland News, June 29, 1893. 
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thrilling experience to relieve the suffering “strip boomers.” At any 
rate he left Caldwell Friday, September 15, and began operations at 
Hennessey, Okla., the same day. A dispatch sent to Goodland 
Monday night stated that rain was falling on the strip.** 

The three rain companies of Goodland which received so much 
publicity during 1892 were seemingly completely eclipsed by C. B. 
Jewell so that little was heard from them. They, no doubt, had a 
hard time competing with his free experiments. A. B. Montgomery 
continued to be enthusiastic on the subject, and was attempting 
to secure a patent on the Inter-State Rain Company’s rain-making 
process. At a convention in Wichita he explained that his company 
had operated in Sherman county but three times during the season. 
In July when the hot winds were about to ruin the wheat the com- 
pany began operations and within twenty-four hours the hot winds 
had ceased and the temperature had dropped, and on the fourth 
day two inches of rain fell. The company made this experiment at 
their own expense, the people refusing to contribute. As a result 
Mr. Montgomery stated that Sherman county raised 100,000 bushels 
of wheat, and none was raised for a hundred miles east and west of 
them.*® 

In the spring of 1894 the Rock Island company began experiments 
on a larger scale. Three cars were fitted up and managed by C. B. 
Jewell, Harry Hutchinson and W. W. LaRue. In April Mr. Jewell 
went to South Dakota to give instructions to parties who had pur- 
chased his method. While he was there it is said to have rained 
every day, and the following messages were reported to have gone 
over the wires: 

C. B. Jewell, Aberdeen. How much will it cost to stop this rain? Have a 
flock of calves in danger of drowning. V. N. W. 

V. N. W., Britton. Machine wound up for ninety days. Same price for 
stopping as for starting. Teach the calves to swim. C. B. J.5° 


The second week in May the Rock Island rain makers began work. 
They planned to make the first trials simultaneously at Selden, 
Phillipsburg and Noreatur. These were to be free, but after that 
they intended to make contracts and charge for their experiments. 
By May 10 Mr. Jewell was said to have made contracts with Man- 
kato, Colby, Smith Center, Norton and Phillipsburg. It was also re- 
ported that he had contracted to produce rain on Senator Farwell’s 


. Goodland News, September 21, 1893. 
. Ibid., November 30, 1893. 
. Ibid., April 26, 1894. 
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400,000 acre ranch “I. X. L.,” in Texas, for $50,000 if successful.®* On 
May 10 the three cars departed. But opposition to their operation 
began to be registered. The people in the eastern part of the state 
protested against their coming there as they had too much rain al- 
ready. And the farmers of Sherman county held several meetings 
and resolved: “That the experiments of the rain makers had been 
detrimental to the crop prospects and instead of any rain being pro- 
duced the gases sent up had produced heavy winds and cold weather, 
and that a committee be formed and wait upon these gentlemen and 
notify them to quit the business.” 5? The people were also complain- 
ing because they thought that the dry weather of the spring was a 
visitation of Divine displeasure and that God had withheld the 
moisture from that section because of the “impudence of man in 
trying to take control of the elements out of His hands.”** One 
editor thought that this placed the boys between two fires and that 
they would have to go to Texas “to try for water and clouds.” 
It was also thought that it would discourage any other attempts to 
make tests or raise money for the same. 

Mr. Jewell began operating at Wichita, June 9, where he threatened 
to turn Douglas avenue into a canal by the next day. His threat was 
fulfilled in a measure, for a heavy rain falling that afternoon and 
night put all the rivers and creeks out of their banks. At the same 
time Jewell operators were making tests at Peabody and Wellington 
with like success. At Peabody rain began at one o’clock Saturday 
afternoon and was reported to have been the heaviest in three years. 
It was, however, a general rain extending all over the West. Some 
gave the rain makers credit for it, but the skeptic insisted that it was 
“the work of the Lord.”®* “Doubts or no doubts,” wrote the Wichita 
Eagle of June 10, “the rain poured down in fair quantities, and the 
owner of a patch of potatoes or a field of corn will not bother his 
head as to who sent it.” 

In July the interest in rain making suddenly died out, giving way 
to a rising enthusiasm over irrigation. Only slight mention is made 
of the activities of the rain makers after this. C. B. Jewell was in 
Chicago in July, returning to his rain car the 19th, and by the 
first of August was making experiments in the East. The first of 
September he left with his family for Old Mexico where he intended 
to continue his rain-making investigations. Mention is also made 
of W. W. LaRue returning from a rain-making trip in the East. 

51. Ibid., May 10, 1894. 


62. Ibid. 53. Ibid. 54. Ibid. 
55. Ibid., June 14, 1894. 
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A great diversity of opinion prevailed as to the ability of the rain 
makers to produce rain. The question whether they were scientific 
experts or downright frauds was widely discussed. Many men of 
good judgment believed in them, among whom were the officials of 
the Rock Island railroad, who had faith enough in their theory to 
spend a large sum of money in testing it. The government of the 
United States had manifested a like belief. 

The workers claiming to conduct their experiments upon a scien- 
tific basis, explained that volatile gases charged with electricity and 
projected high into the air, chill the atmosphere, causing a condensa- 
tion of moisture. Jewell used four generators in his work, making 
1,500 gallons of gas per hour.** 

The farmers may have believed in rain making and may not; 
but being in desperate circumstances they reasoned that if rain was 
not produced they would be out nothing, for the contracts always 
provided “no rain, no pay,” and if it did come the benefit to the 
crops would far surpass the amount paid to the rain maker. 

On the other hand a great many, the majority, no doubt, thought 
rain making a fraud. The press in general ridiculed the idea. It 
may be mentioned that the Goodland papers stood by its rain 
makers throughout. The skeptics pointed out that the companies 
were never called until there had been a protracted dry spell, and 
then contracted to bring rain within a certain time, when it was most 
likely that rain would fall naturally. If the rain fell they claimed 
the credit and got their money, and if not they were out very little. 
One writer stated: “They simply bet their gall against several hun- 
dred dollars that a dry spell, which has already lasted a long time, 
will not last ten days longer.” 5? They were also accused of studying 
the weather predictions, and when the signs were not propitious, of 
being out of chemicals. 

The rain-making business was evidently a lucrative one. A com- 
pany generally had several operators in the field at the same time 
in different parts of the state. If only one happened to be successful, 
money was made, and if a general rain occurred a great harvest was 
reaped. The rain makers usually received their pay, for of course 
they could easily prove whether rain fell or not, and while many did 
not believe they caused the rain they could not confirm it. Doctor 
Swisher carried a case into court at Lincoln, Neb., and got judgment 
for $500, the balance due him. This perhaps was the only case the 


56. Ibid., July 6, 1893. 
57. Iola Register, July 15, 1892. 
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Kansas rain makers brought into court. But the greatest profit came 
from selling the rain-making secret and the right to operate in a 
given territory. This so-called graft was worked by Melbourne and 
some of the Goodland companies. After a successful experiment, 
usually in a distant place, the rain makers would interest a group 
in forming a company, sell them their method for several thousand 
dollars, and then quietly depart from the place. 

At the close of the year 1894, the rain-making delusion seemed to 
pass away. The conclusions of Mr. Jewell and the Rock Island 
officials are not known, but there appears to be reasonable doubt 
whether their experiments added much to the sum total of scientific 
knowledge. 





Bypaths of Kansas History 


“Stock Reports” From New York Ciry anp Cotronwoop FA.is 


Editorial in the New York Daily Tribune, June 12, 1851. 


Witt Noruine Be Done?—From our office window, which looks upon the 
park, we yesterday saw a woman with a child in her arms thrown down by a 
cow running loose near the City Hall. After throwing her down the in- 
furiated animal turned and tossed her over with her horns, so that for a 
moment it seemed inevitable that she should be killed. Fortunately several 
persons seeing the danger, hastened to the spot and rescued her. We believe 
that neither she nor the child were gored or received serious harm otherwise. 

This is not a new nor a rare occurrence. Such things have happened again 
and again for these two years past, not to go back further. The press has 
raised its voice to implore the proper action on the part of the city govern- 
ment. In our columns within a twelvemonth, we have published some dozen 
earnest paragraphs to rouse attention and procure a remedy. Our cotemporaries 
have been equally faithful to their duty. 

Does the reader ask what has been done? We will tell him. Within a few 
months two persons have been killed by cattle driven loose in the streets; the 
death of one we recorded on Monday last; several others have been more or 
less severely injured. 

Apparently our city government are indifferent to this destruction of human 
life, this goring of women and children, and breaking of their limbs. It is for 
the interest of some parties—we ask not who—that cattle should have the 
range of the streets and public places. That now and then a person should be 
killed or maimed is comparatively of no consequence, 

We know not what others may think of this conduct on the part of the 
common council, the mayor, the police, or whoever, or whatever is at fault in 
this business. For our part, looking at its fatal consequences, we call it 
Cre, and shall so brand it till it is reformed. 


Editorial in the Chase County Leader, Cottonwood Falls, January 
17, 1878. 


The damage to the contents of farmers’ wagons by loose stock, the past week, 
is a burning shame and disgrace. It is enough to drive every bit of trade from 
the town. A man cannot leave his wagon to go into a store to trade without 
having the entire contents pulled out and trampled under foot by town horses 
and cattle. We saw a woman drive into town yesterday, with a quantity of 
hay in her wagon to feed her team during her stay, and before she got half 
way down Broadway there were fifteen head of horses and cows following and 
trying to eat the hay. Business men comprise a majority of the city council 
and a decent consideration of the welfare of their patrons should be sufficient 
inducement for them to stop the nuisance. 
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Puains INDIANS AND THEIR SLAVES 


Correspondence in the New York Daily Tribune, March 5, 1853. 


: CurHvuanva, Saturday, Dec. 4, 1852. 

I promised in my letter of Nov. 27, which I hope will have reached you, to 
continue my remarks on the country between Missouri and Mexico, and, having 
given in my first some general outlines of geological and geographical facts 
observed during my journey, to proceed in this second one to the moral state 
of the inhabitants of these vast regions. Do not fear that I shall tire your 
readers with repeating what has been said a hundred times of the Indians of 
the plains, or of the Mexican frontier; but there are some facts which, to my 
knowledge at least, are not generally known to the public of the states and of 
the civilized world in general. 

What I am alluding to is the immense extent which the slavery of persons 
oi the white race, if that designation will be allowed for the Spanish-Mexican 
population, has reached among the Indians of the plains and of the mountains 
on the frontiers of Mexico, and the character which this slavery has acquired 
at the present time. 

Of all the numerous Comanches and Kiowas, whom we met on the Ar- 
kansas in the neighborhood of Fort Atkinson [near present Dodge City] and 
the crossing of the river, there was indeed scarcely one who had not one or 
several male or female Mexican children with him, whom they themselves 
boasted of having kidnapped in Mexico, telling us the places where they were 
from. To conclude from what we saw, there must be, not hundreds, but thou- 
sands of Mexicans, most of them of a tender age, in slavery among the Indians 
of the plains. Others were full-grown men and women, the former entirely 
barbarians like their Indian masters among whom they had lived from their 
youth, the latter in some cases a good deal more cultivated on account of their 
having been kidnapped at a more advanced age, which is never the case with 
a male captive, full-grown men being always killed when they fell into the 
hands of these savages. Some of the Mexican men whom we met in this state of 
captivity looked worn-out and poor, and complained of being ill-treated and 
not getting food enough, while others declared that they would by no means, 
even if they could, return to their native country, and confessed that they were 
themselves used to participate in those horse-stealing and kidnapping expedi- 
tions which the Comanches and Kiowas proudly call “campajas,” speaking with 
an expression of cupidity of the “cavallas, mulas, mugeres y muchachas,” the 
horses, mules, women and girls, of Mexico. The boys appeared to be generally 
well-treated. Some of them had even been adopted as children by the Indians. 
An old Kiowa chief who visited our camp, had three boys with him whom he 
declared to be his children, telling us at the same time that of two of them he 
was the real father, while he had brought the third one from Mexico in one of 
his military expeditions. This third boy was evidently kept as well as the two 
real sons of the old man, and when we asked the chief, as well as the boy, 
whether they would like to separate in case we should pay him a good price 
for the boy for the purpose of taking him along with us to his native place, 
both laughed with a sort of contempt, showing fully that both were as well 
satisfied with each other as with their situation in general. 
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The fate of the girls kidnapped in a tender age is even less painful. They 
are generally brought up by those who capture them to make the wives of their 
sons. The chiefs visiting our camp with their families, all had Mexican wives. 
The fate of a full grown woman falling into the hands of the Indians is often 
not so easy as this. She seldom escapes violence and brutality. 

Among the boys whom I saw among the Comanches, there were two who, by 
their complexion, and the color of their hair and eyes, evidently were either 
of American or German parents, most likely of the latter, from the German 
settlements in Texas. I was told that they were quite as likely the children of 
Americans living among these Indian tribes, and acting even as the leaders in 
their most savage undertakings; but it did not appear so to me, and the fact 
of Americans living with the Indians and joining in their hostilities against the 
settlements of civilized life, appears to have more reference to those bands of 
highway robbers composed of Indians, Mexicans and half breeds, who infest 
the roads and farming districts of northern and eastern Mexico. 

I must not omit to mention a fact which throws some more light on Indian 
life as it now is. The Indians whom we met along the Arkansas river offered 
us girls and women for sale or for prostitution. An old Comanche with his 
young wife, who met me when we weré traveling along the road between Fort 
Atkinson and the crossing, offering me a woman for sale, gave me the most 
minute description of her. She was the sister of the wife. They laughed at my 
refusal, and would have sold her for a cup of coffee. 

In general I found that the character of the Indians of the plains whom I 
had occasion to observe—and there were thousands around us on the Arkansas 
river—is far too well spoken of by some and far too ill by others. But it 
cannot be denied that they have more of the mean nature of the wolf or 
vulture than of the nobler character of the lion or eagle. Their character, 
however, is certainly not improved by contact with the white man, and by the 
mixture of races which is going on in an increasing ratio by the great number 
of Mexican captives among them, and by the intercourse of their women with 
travelers of the white race. In a very short time there will be very few Indians 
of pure blood, and the tribes of warriors of the red race will be transformed into 
bands of robbers and assassins composed of different peoples, mostly recruiting 
themselves by kidnapping, and whom to exterminate will be an ultimate sad 
necessity. 

I am in lack of time to-day to conclude this subject, and have much more 
to say about it, which you will allow me to do in a third letter. 

Juuius FRoesev. 


Westwarp Ho! 
From the Flag of the Union, New York (?), December 21, 1854. 


Neither Niagara, nor the Mississippi, nor the lakes, are after all the great 
spectacle to be witnessed in this country. Nor is the sight the most character- 
istic and American, that of the Yankee whittling on a rail, nor the Virginian 
talking politics over his saddles-bags; nor the Arkansas citizen playing at 
bowie-knives, nor the Kentuckian offering to bet upon his rifle; nor the New 
Yorker living in carved brown stone in the Fifth Avenue; nor the Negro 
sweltering in the rice-fields of South Carolina. It is a sight simpler still. Jt 
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is the passing by of the emigrant, bound for the prairies. A family of Germans 
going through our city is the most remarkable show to be seen in the West. 
It is, indeed, nothing new or uncommon; it is no pageant. No trumpets are 
blown to announce the coming of this small detachment of the army general. 
Probably not a soul in the city notices the passage of this poor family. Yet 
in it was wrapped up the great American fact of the present day—the coming 
in of European immigrants to take possession of our Western plains. If these 
states did not have lands for sale at low prices to attract the desires of the 
poor and the oppressed in all the earth, they would be of little importance 
among the nations. For centuries, the Swiss have had liberty but no land; and 
have been a nullity. But we hold a homestead for every poor man in Europe; 
and therefore gathering his pennies together, he is setting out for America as 
the world’s land of promise, and the only Eden now extant. See that family 
as they pass. 

The father strides down the middle of the street. Unaccustomed to the con- 
venience of sidewalks in his own country, he shares the way with the beast of 
burden, no less heavily laden than he. His back bends beneath its pack. In it 
is, probably, the better part of his goods and chattles, at least the materials 
for a night’s bivouac by the road-side. By one hand he holds his pack, and in 
the other he carries a large tea-kettle. His gude-wife follows in his tracks, at 
barely speaking distance behind. A babe at the breast is her only burden. 
Both looking straight forward, intent only upon putting one foot before the 
other. In a direct, line, but still farther behind, trudges on, with unequal foot- 
steps, and eyes staring on either side, their first-born son, or one who seems 
such. There are well towards a dozen summers glowing in his face. A big 
tin pail, containing, probably, the day’s provisions, and slung to his young 
shoulders, does not seem to weigh too heavily upon his spirit. He travels on 
bravely, and is evidently trained to bear his load. A younger brother brings 
up, at a few paces distance, the rear, carrying, astride his neck, one more of the 
parental hopes. It is the most precious pack in the party, and, judging from 
the size of the little one’s legs, not so very much the lightest. It is a sister, I 
fancy, that the little fellow is bearing off so gallantly; and very comfortably 
doves she appear to be making the journey. 

Watch this single file of marchers westward, until they disappear at the end 
of the avenue. They would not stop or turn aside, save for needful food or 
shelter, until they crossed the Mississippi. On the rolling prairies beyond, the 
foot-worn travelers would reach their journey’s end, and, throwing their weary 
limbs upon the flowery grass, would rest in their new home, roofed by the 
sky. 


SLINGING THE BULLS 


From the Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, July 21, 1855. 


We find the substance of the following in an exchange: 

“A lady in Kansas attached sixty yoke of bulls to a wagon stuck in the 
ascent of a hill. The long train of cattle stretched over the hill, through the 
valley, and thirty of the team were standing on the descent of the hill beyond. 
These thirty coming to a good pull, lifted all those in the valley from off their 
feet, and suspended them in mid air at a height of thirty feet, more or less. 
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The wagon won't start, the bulls refuse to ‘cave in,’ and at last accounts they 
continued in statu quo as described! !” 

We are happy to inform our cotemporary, that the lady he refers to has 
subsequently added sixty additional yoke of oxen to her team, and two span of 
mules, since which she has succeeded in getting her wagon released. 

Great ladies, up here in Kansas. 


Buiack Bear in Kansas 
From the Manhattan Standard, November 21, 1868. 


Bear Kiuitep.—Mr. Orlando Legore informs us that on the 14th inst., in the 
vicinity of Timber City, Pottawatomie county, he killed a black bear, weighing 
200 pounds. It is a rare thing to find a bear in Kansas. 


“Witp Biiu” Hickok 1n AcTIoNn 
From the Abilene Chronicle, October 12, 1871. 


On last Thursday evening a number of men got on a “spree,” and com- 
pelled several citizens and others to “stand treat,” catching them on the street 
and carrying them upon their shoulders into the saloons. The crowd served 
the marshal, commonly called “Wild Bill,” in this manner. He treated, but 
told them that they must keep within the bounds of order or he would stop 
them. They kept on, until finally one of the crowd, named Phil. Coe, fired 
a revolver. The marshal heard the report and knew at once that the leading 
spirits in the crowd, numbering probably fifty men, intended to get up a 
“fight.” He immediately started to quell the affair and when he reached the 
Alamo saloon, in front of which the crowd had gathered, he was confronted by 
Coe, who said that he had fired the shot at a dog. Coe had his revolver in 
his hand, as had also other parties in the crowd. As quick as thought the 
marshal drew two revolvers and both men fired almost simultaneously. Sev- 
eral shots were fired, during which Mike Williams, a policeman, came around 
the corner for the purpose of assisting the marshal, and rushing between him 
and Coe received two of the shots intended for Coe. The whole affair was the 
work of an instant. 

The marshal, surrounded by the crowd, and standing in the light, did not 
recognize Williams, whose death he deeply regrets. Coe was shot through the 
stomach, the ball coming out through his back; he lived in great agony until 
Sunday evening; he was a gambler, but a man of natural good impulses in his 
better moments. It is said that he had a spite at “Wild Bill” and had threat- 
ened to kill him—which Bill believed he would do if he gave him the op- 
portunity. One of Coe’s shots went through Bill’s coat and another passed 
between his legs striking the floor behind him. The fact is “Wild Bill’s” 
escape was truly marvelous. The two men were not over eight feet apart, and 
both of them large, stout men. One or two others in the crowd were hit, but 
none seriously. 

We had hoped that the season would pass without any row. The marshal 
has, with his assistants, maintained quietness and good order—and this in face 
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of the fact that at one time during the season there was a larger number of 
cut-throats and desperadoes in Abilene than in any other town of its size on 
the continent. Most of them were from Kansas City, St. Louis, New Orleans, 
Chicago, and from the mountains. 

We hope no further disturbances will take place. There is no use in trying 
to override “Wild Bill,” the marshal. His arrangements for policing the city 
are complete, and attempts to kill police officers or in any way create dis- 
turbance, must result in loss of life on the part of violators of the law. We hope 
that all, strangers as well as citizens, will aid by word and deed in maintaining 
peace and quietness. 


ScaLPED 
From the Hays Sentinel, July 19, 1876. 


A poor, forlorn-looking wretch, minus his scalp and part of one ear, passed 
through Hays last Friday. His name is Warren, and he resides in Leavenworth 
county. He lost his scalp in the fight with the Indians at the half-way station 
between Cheyenne and the Hills, and his description of the fight was very in- 
teresting. As he tells it, he, in company with four other men, was herding 
forty head of mules belonging to a wagon train, when a band of Indians came 
down on them. They made a stand, and kept the Indians off until one of his 
comrades was killed and himself badly wounded in the head, when the other 
three made for the train, leaving him to his fate. He was unconscious for a 
time, and, when he returned to his senses he found his scalp and all of his 
clothes gone. However, he succeeded in crawling out to the trail, where he was 
picked up by some returning wagons and taken to Cheyenne. 


Witp Horses 
From the Dodge City Times, October 19, 1878. 


We do not make hazardous assertions when we state that the resources of 
the plains are unlimited. Even its wild character affords a varied occupation, 
even down to the gathering of bones. Wild horses in innumerable numbers 
abound in this almost limitless space. The proper and successful mode of 
catching the wild steeds of the plains is a simple one. A party of men engage 
in the pursuit with wagons, following the wild equine until after several days’ 
chase the animals become accustomed to their strange and harmless pursuers, 
and being thus subdued are driven into a corral, when the lasso brings the un- 
tamed stud an easy prey of the horse hunter. The hunter, either on foot or 
horseback, never loses sight of the wild horses, and after ten or twelve days’ 
pursuit runs the animals into a break, and thus being headed off are easily 
taken. 

George Masterson and Joseph Johnson drove a herd of 182 head of the 
untamed Arabs of the desert, through Dodge City, Monday last, and were 
driving them to Wichita. The horses were captured in the range northwest of 
Cimarron. They were a fine lot of animals and will be placed in the market. 
The “breaking” of the wild horse is another peculiar feature of the plains voca- 
tion. 
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Jim Anderson bought two studs from this herd. They are of coal black color, 
with long flowing manes and tails. Jim says they resemble the Canadian 
French pony, and are of similar species. 


> 


OrIGIN oF Ware’s Pen Name, “IRONQUILL” 
, 


Eugene Fitch Ware, Kansas author, signed the name “Ironquill” 
to most of his work. (For a biographical sketch see The Kansas 
Historical Quarterly, August, 1937, p. 295, footnote.) The origin 
of this pen name was explained by Ware himself in a letter ad- 
dressed to Fannie E. Cole on September 11, 1908, a copy of which 
is in the manuscript collections of the Kansas State Historical 
Society. Ware wrote: 

While out in the Rocky Mountains your postal card of July 25th came to 
hand, in which you asked me why I chose the nom de plume of “Ironquill.” 
It is a sort of funny circumstance and goes like this:— 

When I first lived in Ft. Scott, a controversy was gotten up in the Daily 
Monitor, then the leading paper of southeastern Kansas, owned and edited by 
“Gov.” George A. Crawford, and in this controversy, which assumed consider- 
able range, the contributors signed fictitious names and one person, to an 
article of about a column and a half, signed the name of “Goosequill,” to 
which a reply was made of a couple of columns by some one who signed the 
name of “Steel Pen.” I came into the controversy and signed the name of 
“Tronquill,” and my article seemed to catch pretty well and after that, for I 
was a frequent contributor in prose, I signed the name of “Ironquill,” because 
my identity had been pretty well established. Afterwards, when I got to 
contributing verse, I kept on with the nom de plume which I had adopted in 
prose. The question, as I remember it, over which this controversy arose was 
in regard to a female doctor, or perhaps I might say “Doctress.” The Bourbon 
County Medical Society had a meeting and refused to let the lady doctor, Mrs. 
Hall, participate in the proceedings. Mrs. Hall was an exceedingly competent 
lady practitioner and had the sympathy of everybody. This medical society 
cast out a whole lot of quack doctors who had settled in the neighborhood and 
had taken steps for their prosecution. 

About ten years afterwards, a St. Louis man tried to steal the name and got 
to writing verse and poetry and signing the name “Ironquill” and publishing his 
stuff in the St. Louis Republic{an?]. I succeeded in obtaining his real name 
and wrote to him that he must discontinue using the word. He stoutly 
claimed that he had invented the name and had used it before I did. I com- 
pelled him to show up and I produced the old files of the Monitor, showing 
that I had used the name before he could make any showing and I told him 
that he must quit it or I would bring suit and expose the whole business. 
Thereupon, after grumbling a while, he changed his nom de plume and I have 
never heard of him since. Afterwards, a man at Newhall, N. Y., tried to steal 
it but I soon made him let go. Since when I have enjoyed it uninterruptedly. 





Kansas History as Published 
in the Press 


Salina’s school history was discussed by Mrs. Hugh Carlin, a 
former teacher, in the Salina Journal, November 2, 1937. M. L. 
Mitchell, now a Salina city commissioner, recalled his pioneer ex- 
periences in Salina when he taught school near a gambling den, and 
another time when he and Marshal Jerry Williams found twenty 
razors in the pockets of his school boys, in an article in the Journal, 
November 12. A sketch of the city’s first school building, 1868-1874, 
was printed in the Journal, November 17. 

Early-day Russell Springs was briefly discussed by Fred Cannon, 
former resident, in a letter published in the Logan County News, 
Winona, November 18, 1937. 


Introduction of the telephone to Colby in the early 1900’s was 
recalled in an article in The Northwest Kansas News, of Colby, 
November 21, 1937. 

The Wichita (Evening) Eagle issued a “Decade of Progress” edi- 
tion November 25, 1937, celebrating the tenth anniversary of the 
founding of the Evening Eagle. 

Listed by titles and dates articles of historical import included in 
recent issues of the Kansas City (Mo.) Star are: “He Fought With 
Forsyth,” relating that Maj. N. D. McGinley, 88 years old, who 
recently died in Oklahoma City, was perhaps the last of the in- 
trepid band of scouts which fought the celebrated battle of the 
Arickaree, September, 1868, against the allied tribes of Cheyenne, 
Arapahoe and Sioux Indians, November 25, 1937; “An Old Map 
Throws New Light on the Westport of 1855,” mentioning the influ- 
ence of the Kansas territorial legislature on Westport, December 
26; “Emerson as a Man of Action in the Cause of John Brown,” 
December 27; “How Politicians Have Observed Alf Landon’s ‘Grand 
Principle,’” January 9, 1938; “Kansas Pioneering in the Work of 
Organized Farm Leadership,” January 15, and “Development of 
Helium Industry Revives Dream of a Kansas Town [Dexter],” 
January 23. 


Pioneer reminiscences are being recorded by Mildred Cass Beason 
in feature articles in all of Gove county’s newspapers. The series 
started in The Gove County Advocate, of Quinter, November 25, 
1937, and in other newspapers in December. ; 
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An article describing Lawrence in 1879, as published in a contem- 
poraneous St. Louis magazine, was reviewed in the Lawrence Daily 
Journal-W orld, November 27, 1937. 

The biography of David L. Payne, the “Oklahoma Boomer,” was 
sketched by Cecil Howes in the Kansas City (Mo.) Times, Novem- 
ber 27, 1937. Payne entered Kansas in 1858 and homesteaded in 
Doniphan county. He served as captain in the Civil War and in 
later Indian campaigns, and was a member of the Kansas legis- 
lature for several years. In the early 1870’s he settled near Newton. 
The Daughters of the American Revolution of Newton are raising 
funds for a Payne memorial to be located there. He is buried in 
Wellington. 

Kenneth F. Sauer, writing in the Wichita Sunday Eagle, Novem- 
ber 28, 1937, described the christening of the new 10,000-ton cruiser 
Wichita, as it was launched on November 16 at the Philadelphia 
navy yard. The ship, named for the second city of Kansas, was 
the eighteenth and last heavy cruiser to be built under the limita- 
tions imposed by the London treaty. Margaret Ayres, daughter of 
William A. Ayres, former Kansas congressman, christened the ship. 

Using Emporia and Lyons county as typifying American urban 
and rural life, William Allen White contributed a close-up of the 
Emporia community in an article entitled “How Far Have We 
Come?” in the December, 1937, issue of Survey Graphic, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Mr. White drew up a balance sheet which indicates an 
“amazing change” in the past quarter century and is a stepping stone 
to a review of American social and political progress. The first of 
three articles on British health insurance by Dr. and Mrs. Douglass 
W. Orr, of the Menninger clinic, Topeka, was begun in this same 
issue of the Graphic. 

A history of Pleasant Hill school, Dickinson county, was sketched 
in the Enterprise Journal, December 2, 1937. The school opened late 
in 1877. Mabel White was the first teacher. 

The restoration of Dyche museum of the University of Kansas 
was the impetus for the brief biography of Lewis Lindsey Dyche, 
famous scientist, which appeared in the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, 
December 4, 1937. During his lifetime Professor Dyche either con- 
ducted or participated in twenty-three scientific expeditions in the 
interest of the Mount Oread museum. He was explorer, hunter, 
naturalist and teacher. His explorations took him to the Arctic 
regions, and in 1895 he and Emil Diebitsch, brother-in-law of Com. 
Robert E. Peary, went to Peary’s rescue. 
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“Rise of ‘Petticoat’ Government Started 50 Years Ago in Kansas” 
was the title of an article by Cecil Howes in the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Times, December 8, 1937. Mrs. Susanna Madora Salter was elected 
mayor of Argonia, Sumner county, in 1887. She was the first woman 
mayor of a city in the United States, the article states. The first 
city to be entirely governed by women was Oskaloosa. The Wyan- 
dotte constitutional convention of 1859 established for women the 
same homestead privileges that men enjoy. In 1871 A. L. Williams, 
attorney general of Kansas, ruled that women were eligible as nota- 
ries public, and in 1886 the attorney general’s office ruled that women 
could hold office in the state. 

A two-column biographical sketch of Simpson C. Parrott, Thomas 
county pioneer, who arrived in 1886, appeared in the Colby Free 
Press-Tribune, December 15, 1937. 


The Hanover Democrat celebrated the sixty-fifth anniversary of 
the incorporation of Hanover and the sixtieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Democrat, with a special twenty-two-page edition, 
December 17, 1937. Among the feature articles were: “First Editor 
Writes of Early Hanover,” by J. M. Hood; “City Incorporated in 
the Year 1872”; “Education Is One of Early Developments” ; “Han- 
over and the Union Pacific,” by E. C. Schmidt; “Nine Editors have 
Guided Democrat’; “Extra Tells News Hollenberg’s Death”; “Emi- 
gration Heavy in the Early ‘60’s,” listing some of the community’s 
early settlers; “Gives Ground for City of Hollenberg”; “History 
of Washington County,” transcribed and compiled from Hollen- 
berg’s original manuscript and notes, by W. J. Dieker. Biographies 
and reminiscences of old settlers were printed and other articles 
gave brief histories of the community’s churches, lodges, stores, 
newspapers, fire and telephone companies, cemetery association, 
electric light, sewer system and waterworks. 


A biographical sketch of Dr. Tenney Frank, authority on Latin 
literature and Roman history, was published in the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Times, December 18, 1937. Dr. Frank is a native of Clay 
Center. 


The visit of Grand Duke Alexis, of Russia, and his entertainment 
at the Fifth Avenue hotel in Topeka, was discussed in the Topeka 
Daily Capital, December 19, 1937. 

Summaries of the 1937 news in Russell were featured in the Rus- 
sell Record and The Russell County News, of December 30, 1937. 
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Frederic H. Guild, director of the research department of the Kan- 
sas Legislative Council, discussed the work of the Kansas council in 
an article, “The Development of the Legislative Council Idea,” in 
the January, 1938, number of The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia. 

The Dalton raid on Coffeyville in October, 1892, was briefly de- 
scribed in the January, 1938, issue of the Pony Express Courier of 
Placerville, Cal. 

“Harking Back Forty-Eight Years,” or the reminiscences of Wil] © 
H. Cady, editor of the Augusta Journal, was the subject of a review 
published serially in the Journal during the early months of 1938. 

The history of the Lincoln Sentinel-Republican, now in its fiftieth 
year, was sketched in the January 6, 1938, issue. 

A paper “Pioneering in the Great Southwest,” by Mrs. D. B. 
Hungate, was printed in The Jacksonian, of Cimarron, January 6, 
1938. Mrs. Hungate arrived in present Gray county in 1884. 

The history of the Farmers State Bank of Mercier, opened for 
business on January 6, 1913, was sketched in The Tri-County News, 
of Horton, January 6, 1938. 

Brief biographical sketches of the seven members of the Kansas 
supreme court were included in an illustrated page article, “Hard 
Work Characterizes Life of a Supreme Court Justice,” in the Topeka 
Daily Capital, January 16, 1938. 

A brief history of the Horton postoffice, as prepared by Jesse R. 
Franklin for the ceremonies held at the formal dedication of a new 
postoffice building, January 14, 1938, was printed in the Horton 
Headlight, January 20. 

Oakley High School history was reviewed by Clarence Mershon in 
a series of articles entitled “Story of the Old School Bell,” in the 
Oakley Graphic from January 28 to April 8, 1938. 

A biographical sketch of Mrs. Carrie A. Hall, of Leavenworth, 
donor of the Lincoln collection housed in the Kansas State Historical 
Society’s “Lincoln room,” was written by Mrs. Jennie Small Owen 
for the Kansas Teacher, of Topeka, February, 1938. 

The biography of Dr. Andrew Taylor Still, pioneer Kansas doctor 
and founder of osteopathy, was reviewed by Dr. Lawrence O. Martin, 
of Dodge City, in a three-column article in the Topeka State Journal, 
February 4, 1938. 








Kansas Historical Notes 


In response to a call by Al Gard, of Anthony, acting as temporary 
chairman representing the Anthony Chamber of Commerce, several 
Harper county citizens met at Anthony, June 17, 1938, to discuss 
plans for organization of a Harper county historical society. In- 
cluded among temporary officers elected were: Homer L. Thompson, 
president; Mrs. Beth Casper, secretary, and Mrs. H. M. Sydney, 
treasurer. Formal organization is to be effected later. 

“The Lone Tree,” in Meade county, famous cottonwood marking 
the scene of the massacre of six United States surveyors by Indians 
in 1874, was blown down in a windstorm in June, 1938. Most of the 
wood has been hauled to Meade, where it is temporarily stored in 
the R. F. Todd & Co. warehouse. For a story of the massacre see 
The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 1, pp. 266-272. 

A granite marker, erected near the site of Scandia’s old Colony 
house, was dedicated July 29, 1938. The following inscription 
appears on the monument: “1868-1938. New Scandinavia founded 
by the Scandinavian Agricultural Society. City of Scandia incorpo- 
rated 9-15-1879. We dedicate this monument to you, our pioneer 
Fathers and Mothers. The first Colony house was located 200 feet 
west of this marker.” 


John G. Ellenbecker’s new 130-page illustrated booklet, The Jay- 
hawkers of Death Valley, was published in July, 1938. The story 
ran serially in the Marshall County News, Marysville, November 
4, 1937, to May 12, 1938. The Illinois “Jayhawkers” were thirty- 
six young men, goldseekers, who in the spring of 1849 started over- 
land with wagons for the gold mines near Sacramento, Cal. They 
were on the road a year and suffered severe hardships. Mr. Ellen- 
becker tells their story collectively and individually, and gives names 
and addresses of many of the party’s descendants. 


At the twentieth annual reunion of the Thirty-fifth Division As- 
sociation held in St. Louis, Mo., August 4-6, 1938, Col. Charles H. 
Browne, of Horton, was elected president for the coming year. Other 
officers include Sen. Harry S. Truman, Kansas City, Mo., first vice- 
president, and Capt. Mahlon 8. Weed, Kansas City, Kan., second 
vice-president. The 1939 annual reunion will be held in Kansas 
City, Kan. 





